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PREFACE 


I N 1902 Rao Bahadur G. A. Mankar published an 
account of Ranade, entitled, — A Sketch of the Life and 
Works of the Late Mi . Jvsiicc M. G. Rrmadc. In 1910 
Mrs. Ranade ^^'^ote a book of Recollections — SHTRIT STTJ- 
3IT3^^ — which affords much important material 
dealing wuth the more intimate and personal side of her 
husband’s life. In 1924 there appeared the comprehensive 
and detailed work by Mr. N. R. Phatak, enbtled, — 

IPlt’ I desire to acknowledge my 

indebtedness to these thiee books. They have been the 
chief mines out of which the facts of Ranade’s career have 
been digged. A few other subsidiary sources of wliich 
use has been made are acknowledged m footnotes. It 
only remains to mention here a helpful article by Mr. V. 
V. Thakur, which was published in the 
of February, 1913 

The sigmficance of Ranade’s life is to be found mainly 
m the far-spreading web of his mind — in his diagnoses of 
India’s soaal, pohhcal, economic, and rehgious ills, and m 
the remedies that he both propounded and endeavoured to 
apply. It was an apt companson when Professor Selby, of 
the Deccan College, referred to Ranade as “ Our Socrates.” 
He challenged prevalent atbtudes and sbmulated thought, 
and the answers to India’s complex problem, which in his 
mind were grasped as an inter-related whole, flowed out 
afterwards m divergent streams. There is fortunately 
much matenal available by means of which we can become 
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Mahadev Govind Ranade 

acqtminted with s mind and thcmeht There are 

hia contrihratdoQS on a wide variety of aabjecta to the 
Quarterly Journal of ike Poona SSrvajeoiik SabkS his 
anmjfli addresses at the moetingB of the Tnrlfain National 
Social Conference, whl^ are to bo fonnd in the voltnne, 
Indian Social Reform edited by Mr C. Y ChlntSmatti 
and his writings on economic subjects, the chief of which 
have been collected together In a volomo entitled Essayx 
on Indian Economici Then there are the essays and 
speeches on rdlgiota questions and on social problems, 
which Mr M« R KolSskar has compiled in a book that 
goes by the name of Religious and Social Relonrt and the 
collection of his MarSthl religions addresses called 

Also we have his Rtu of the MarSfkd Rover 
and his Iniroducitou to ike SdfSrS R8fd s and ike PeskwS s 
Dianeu 

I have tried to get my own mental picture of R&nnde 
true in Its colouring and right in its proportions by talking 
with people who had some peraooal contact with him. In 
this connectioa 1 am gratefol to ^Ir K. NatarSjan, Mr 
G K. Devadhar Sir Lalubhai Sfimaldfis, the late ^fr 
Gocnldfis Parekh Sir Lalubhai ShSb, Sir HormasJI Wadyn 
Captain R G RSnade, and a few others, for many fllmninat 
ing side-lights. 

In writing the book I hnvo reedved much bclpfal conn 
sel from the Rev Dr Macnlal some useful suggesticcs 
from Mr K. T Paul, the cxphirmtion of several roatters 
from Mr N R. PhStak, and snndrj assistance from 
my wife. The Rev R K. Usgnro and Mrs. Marybal 
Williams gave mo help from time to time with language 
difBculties, and Mr C. R DcoU kindly put at my disposal a 
complete set of )}x^S8rvaianikSabk3i Joume! To these 
and to the many other friends whose Interest and whose 
vlU 



Preface 

ready assistance helped me in my task, I tender warm 
thanks. 

With regard to the treatment of Indian names, it may be 
W’ell to say for the benefit of readers who are quite un- 
familiar with Indian pronunciation, that “ Ranade ” is a tliree- 
syllabled word, the vowel m the first syllable sounding like 
the “ a ” in {aiha , tlie vowel in the second syllable like 
the “ u ” in biii^ and the vowel in the last syllable like 
the “ ai ” in bait. For the benefit of those who appreciate 
ha\nng the prease Marathi vowels and consonants 
indicated by the English letters, I have adopted tlie following 
system of transliteration m the case of those letters where 
there is some ambiguity as between the two languages, — 
a, sg a, 1 1 , I i, ^ u, g; u, q e, ^ ai, o, 31^ au, ^ n, 2 : t, 
th, ^ d, ^ dh, q n, t, q th, q d, q dh, q n, q y, X r, 
^ n (or ru), ^ 1, ^ 1, ?! s, ^ sh, ^ s. 

Bombay, J. K, 

July, 1926. 
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I 

CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOLDAYS 

M AHADEV GOVIND RANAPE was bom at 
Nipha^, in the Nasik Distnct, on tlie 18tli of 
January, 1842. His family belonged to the caste 
of the Chitpawau Brahmans — a secbon of the commumty 
which has given to India a number of remarkable leaders. 
The family traditions afford a dim ghmpse of a far-back 
ancestor— the great-great-grandfather of the great-great- 
grandfather of Rana(3e — leaving his native village m the 
Ratnagiri District, on accotmt of economic pressure and 
family disputes, and migrating to the Deccan, where he 
settled in the Sholapur District. Ranade’s great-great- 
grandmother was a remarkable woman. After having 
given birth to twenty children, all of whom died m infancy 
or in youth, she finally had a son, named Bhaskar Appa. He, 
according to the tradition, would neither have been bom, 
nor, after birth, have survived, had it not been for the 
severe rehgious austerities to which his mother had vowed 
herself, and which she stnctly earned out for twelve years. 
One of the feats she is said to have performed was to walk 
a hundred thousand times round a cow, feeding it with 
Twdrl and herself hving on bread made from grains that had 
passed undigested through the sacred animaL Besides her 
genuine piety, she was noted for a finely hospitable 
disposition. 
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Mahadev Govind Ranade 

BhSskar App5 fotmd emi^oymcnt os a clerk in the oflke* 
of the SfingU State, and afterwarda obtained a post in the 
army Once, when in command of a detachment, he 
stonned and captured a Mogfaol fort, bnt be refused persoo- 
ally to toncb any of the p ro p e rty wliich was nvallahle os 
spoil. Afterwards be was, for many yeort, Agent for the 
Chief of Sfingll at the court of the Peshwas at Poona. He 
was no time-server and was esteemed for his stralf^toeis 
and his wisdom. He was deeply religious, and towards the 
end of his life used to pass nearly all bis time in meditation 
upon God. He died at the age of 95 his teeth and limbs 
bebtg sound to tbe end and bhi energy so little impaired 
that up till six mouths before bis death he was able without 
assistance to mount his horse. 

RSnade s grandfather Amratrao TItya, was the eldest 
son of Bhaskar He was tbe same typo of strong weD 
made man, and was on excellent horseman. He was a 
great lover of Sanskrit and a close student of the Hindu 
sacred books — interests which led to his writing a Aforathi 
commentary on tbe Phnuka Ho entered Govern- 

ment service as clerk in a court of Justice, and rose to be a 
mSmIaidSr * 

Amrutrao Tatyfi had four sons, of whom the second 
GovindrSo, was R anode fl father His employment up till 
the time that RBnade was two and a bnlf jrears old was that 
of Government clerk at NipMd. Thei^ter he served in 
the KolhJpGr State, and was promoted to responsible posi- 
tions. Tbe ixMt of Kbasagi Klrbhirt— ■ kind o! ftd 
ministraling private secretary to the ruling Prince — to which 

Si[ leda X 00 

A b BD oCdfll with certjdn wccUr* sud 

isaghterial ftmetkos, and set orer ooe e< Ibe Dtitrict fotMUtfaken 
colkd yj/jfiJj 
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he was appointed m 1862, carried with it a salary of 
Rs. 250 a month — i e., about ;^200 a year. When Rana^e 
was bom, however, his father’s salary would only be about 
Rs. 35 a month, but even then, we are told, the family was, 
m accordance with the prevalent standard of life, comfortably 
off, bemg neither nch nor poor. Govindrao hved until the 
year 1877. He was a man of obstinate will, though he had 
also a kindly side to his disposition. He many a time 
displayed a prodigal generosity, runmng himself mto debt 
to assist his brothers and other relatives on occasions when 
custom required extravagant expenditure, and m order to 
assist them in education. He was nvetted to Hindu or- 
thodoxy, and genumely believed and feared the religious 
sanctions as Hinduism presents them. Ranade’s fihal piety 
bound him to his father with a strong tie, but it was a tie of 
respect and duty rather than of congemal affection. Though 
his father never treated him harshly, there was an awkward 
stiffness in their relations. Except at meal times, he always 
stood m his father’s presence. When they were alone to- 
gether Ranade would speak as httle as possible, and would 
take himself away as soon as possible. It does not appear 
that either of his parents markedly mfluenced the develop- 
ment of his mmd and character. But in the story of Ranade’s 
life his father looms out of the background hke a symbol 
of hereditary and traditional restramts. The gnp of the 
dead past upon the living and developing present, the shnnk- 
mg of conservative pietism from the sacrilege of reform, 
the pain of uncomprehending tiaditionahsm m conflict with 
the new — these seem actually embodied m the gloomy 
tussles that took place between father and son. 

The first recorded words of Ranade were spoken m 1845, 
on the occasion when a very curious accident had befallen 
' him. His mother, Gopikabal, had set out from Niphad 

3 
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along with her Infant daughter B ur g 5 , and her little son. 
The party went in a bullock waggon, travelling by night 
and resting during the heat of the day and was escorted 
by one of Gopdkfftel a reladvea, who was mounted on 
horseback, and by a sepoy It was about two o clock in 
the morning and under the soporific effects of the darkness, 
the c o ldness, and the gentle wind everyone in the \ niggon 
fell asleep, the bnHocks meanwhile amhllng on by them' 
selves. Soon, however the road took a steep dip which 
caused the animals to break into a run. MahSdev tifwl in 
his sleep rolled to the edge of the waggon, nrvt the sudden 
ierk that occurred when the bullocks started to run, trevV 
him fall out on to the rood. His mother being in a deep 
sleep did not waken, and while the change in the bullocks 
pace aroused driver and sepoy the rattling and rumbling 
of the w ag g o n prevented them from noticing that any 
mishap had occnrred. So the vehicle went on for about a 
mDe and a half. It was not until the child hsd been lying 
on the road, alone in the darkness, for nearly a quarter of on 
hour that the horseman reocfaed the place where be lay 
Hearing the sound of the horse s faoo^ Mabiidev called out, 
Uncle VitbQ, here I am fallen out The uncle s sufp f lie 
and alarm can be Imagined I He speedily lifted the child, 
and u rging his horse f o r wa rd soon drew level with the 
waggon. When be called to GopDcibSI, Arc yon awake ? 
Are the children in tbdr places all right ? she sleepily 
murmured everything was all right Thereupon 
VithD shouted You ore slID asleep, look if the children 
are beside you " She then began to grope round the 
waggon with her hands, and soon realised that MahSdev 
was mtiwhitr VltbQ ho w ev er at once removed the dread 
which fell upon her and whidi made her cry out with fear 
and os bo placed the chikl safely In the waggon again, be 
4 
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said, “ What a great mercy God has shown to ns this 
day.” 

Ranadc’s childhood from tlie age of three to the age of 
thirteen was spent at Kolhapur. When he was six years old 
he was sent to tlie Maratln school there, and in 1851 he 
was sent to the Kolhapur English School. He used 
afterwards to speak very higlily of the Enghsh teaching he 
had received from the headmaster of the English School, 
Mr. Knshnarao Chaphaji. It is curious to find tliat 
both Ranade’s parents and his teachers regarded him 
as being m no way 'a specially promising boy. Indeed 
he seemed to be ratlier dull and backward. Until quite a 
big boy he V as unable to articulate ceitain letters of the 
alphabet. He would persistently substitute the ” T ” class of 
letters for the “ K ” class. His mother used to be quite 
concerned about him, and would exclaim, “What ts to 
become of Mahadev? Will he ever be clever enough to 
earn ten rupees for his wife ? ” As a boy he was ratlier 
clumsy and ungainly — and his college mck-name, “the 
baby elephant,” shows that further development did not 
alter this characterisbc. But he mhented tlie ” Ranade ” 
constitution, and was very robust in body. 

From his early days he displayed a calmness and steadi- 
ness of balance that prevented him from being exhilarated, 
excited, or upset by happenings which are usually reacted to 
in a disturbed manner. For example, he would keep to 
himself news which most children would be bursting to 
tell It would not enter mto his head to announce to his 
parents that he had passed m the school exammation. The 
children of the neighbours would come home, telling of 
their passmg, retailing aU that the exammer had asked and 
what they had answered, but Mahadev would be quite 
silent about it all. When his mother learned from the 
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other chfldreo that Mohfidev bad passed she wotild say to 
him, ” Why ever did you not tell os ? Ai>d he would 
calmly repiy “ What la there to talk about in that ? U we 
CO to school ev er y day and do our work then wo are bound 
to pass. What more la there in It ? 

Another characterfatic whl^ reminds os tha t the child la 
father of the man, was the boy a nbeorption In the Interests 
of his work. When bo was leamlnc his letters, be Nvould 
come home after the school was di^twd, and would sit 
for the rest of the day repeatlnc the letters over slowly to 
himself and drawlnc them on the wall with his finfer Hla 
work end his recreation tended to be Identical. When 
plnylnc alone in the street, be would sit on the cromxl 
drawlnc arithmetic tables In the dust 

From bis early years R&nade bad a keen sense of riebt 
and wrocc Certain hicideDbi in which his conduct was 
cnlded by a delicate sense of honour remind us stroncl? 
of the lines of Robert Bums’ — 

Where er ye feel your honour crip, 

Let that aye be your border 

Once his mother put into bis bands a Inrco ploco and a 
small piece of a cake of which he was very fond, indicntlnc 
at the same time that one hit was to be civen to a poor 
peasant boy who was standinc near Sho was surprised 
to see MohSdev hand the larce piece to the other boy and 
said, ** I meant you to cive him the small bit and keep the 
Jarce one for yourself. Bat Mnhadev Dns^ccrctl that 
that wos not what she bod sold, and that he had done 
what be imderstood was her wish. 

As a boy be was very fond of the came called 
—a puoe in whkh dice ore fhmcvid pieces moved in accord 
ance with the result of the throws. On one occasion in hh 
* In the poem eattlW •• AdTict to t Yotmff Friend 
6 
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tenth year, lacking any one to play witli, he sat down 
n front of one of the verandah pillars and, imagining 
It to be his opponent, started a game. Playing with 
his right hand for the pillar and with his left for him- 
self, he earned the game through to the end. The 
vetory fell to the pillar. When chaffed about allow'ing a 
human being to be defeated by a wooden post, he quietly 
replied that a fact is a fact, that the pillar had obtained a 
more advantageous throw of the dice, and that there was 
surely no disgrace m that. The answ'er, if it does not fore- 
shadow much promise of humour, yet reveals an innate 
sense of rectitude, a recogmtion that facts must guide, and 
that matters are not to be arranged simply m accordance 
with our whims. 

Mahadev used to treat with scanty respect the ornaments 
m which his mother loved to see him decked. With con- 
siderable sacrifice, for she was not nch, she would put a 
necklet, a bracelet, and a nng on him. But Mahadev would 
so arrange his dJwtar that it covered the gold necklet. The 
bracelet he would move up to the top of his arm so that it 
was hidden by his sleeve. And he would turn the nng 
round on his finger and close his fist on it, so that it was as 
httle visible as possible. One of his relatives once asked 
him indignantly why he did not wear the ornaments 
properly, seemg that his mother was so anxious to have 
him mcely bedecked. His reply was to compare himself 
wnth the poor Brahman students' who came to the house 
every day, and to ask why he should wear ornaments when 
they did not, 

^ In accordance with what is known as the M&hdukari S5rstem 
poor scholars went every morning from house to house of the Brahman 
commumty, getting a httle cooked food from each, and so securmg 
enough to provide them with two meals 
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The year 1854 when Mahadev was twelve, was a year 
of bereavement nod of maoiage In the Ranade honsehold. 
In that year his mother dkd, In giving tdrth to her debit 
chDd — none of the eight surviving beyond Infancy except 
MahMev and Dorga, Hla father mamed again withh 
abont sixteen days. A few days after that event the man v 
ages of MahMev and of bis sister took place. MnfaSdevs 
bnde was SakfahbSI a daughter of Moropant Dindekar U 
Wfil, and her age at the time of the marriage would be 
nine years. 

By 1856 Rfinado had gone as far as the school at Kol- 
hai^ canid c ar r y him and so in accordance with his 
father s desire of giving him a complete English course, aod 
at his own urgent request, be was sent to Bombay and 
enrolled in the Elphinstone High School, a Govermoent 
institution. It was at thb stage that RSnads s quality of 
mind first began to be noticed. His headmaster, on several 
occasions, indicated that be was a very exceptional lad and 
prophesied thnt he would become a famous man. He spent 
three years at the school, obtaining scholarships of ten, 
fifteen, and twenty rupees a month, In each successive year 
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II 


COLLEGE YEARS AS STUDENT 
AND AS TEACHER 

I N 1859 R^a<^e was one of the twenty-one students who 
passed the first matnculation examination held by the 
Bombay Umversity. On the results of that examination 
he was appointed to a jumoi scholarship of Rs. 70 a month 
for three years, and m 1861 obtained a semor scholaiship of 
Rs. 120 a month for three years. In April, 1862, he 
passed his B.A. examination m the first class. At that 
time the honours examination and the ordinary pass 
examination were qmte separate. For the honours exa- 
mination the Umversity prescnbed only the subjects, and 
the student had to prepare himself by reading what 
books he could obtam that were relevant Ranade read 
widely but secured only a second class m the honours 
exammation. The examiner, however, was so much impres- 
sed by the mteUigence and learning revealed m Ranade’s 
papers that he collected a sum of money among his 
friends and used it to piesent him with a gold medal and 
Rs. 200 worth of books. 

From the yeai 1861 R^ade was on the jumor staff 
of the Elphmstone Institution and had a considerable 
amount of teaching to do. In 1862 he was appomted 
English editor of the Indu Ptakdsh^ an Enghsh-Marathi 
weekly, founded m that same year by G. H. Deshmukh, 
to advocate pohtical advance, social reform, and matenal 
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proereas. WlOioat Deelecttofi hla stndlra he, for four 
iQoatbs ^ carried on this editorial work, bt¥^ gave great 
satisfaction in the doing of H. In 1851 Rfina^e was 
granted the MJV. degree, obtaining It nutomatkalJy in 
accordance with the five years regnlation. In 1885 bo was 
made a Fellow of the Bombay Unfversity and was, indeed 
the first indigenoos Feflow to belong to that body He 
co mm enced to stndy Law after tnVVg hfa BJL degree 
attending law classes foor times a week. In 1866, having 
passed the two examinations, be gmdoated LL.B. with first 
rlftss bonooTB. 

Ranade was a Btodent of en^ptlcroal quality Quo of bis 
professors once said, ” Mr Rfinado is the only student in the 
College who can think. His industry was prodigious ns 
can be seen from the lists of the books be read, the sum* 
maries he made, and the essays be wrote. Like so many 
other men who have made their mark in life, be was 
endowed with a very retentive memory It was said of 
him that after reading a book be was able with enso to write 
ont the best part of its contents. 

Sir D £. Wacha, a Junior contemporary at the Elphln- 
stone Insdtutioo, speaking at a meeting of Elphinstonlans, 
drew the following interesting picture of Rihiade os be 
remembered often seeing him In the College library 

“ Listless of aH that was gofag on aroend him, we would 
find him either intently absorbed in writing bb weekly 
essay or rending aloud his Groto nnd Gibbon, his Hume 
and Macaulay his Locko and HomQton, and the rest of the 

‘ Mr Miotar gtm the pwkid of RAnad<*» tttiloobi p « tto w ct 
foorrfsrt Bet the qtKitsrion ghro by Mr PhipUt (Sc« IH* 

to p. 13J) from RlxiaiJ®'* 18<2-0 Report ss CoOeRo FrOow 
m n n toibofrQwt he ocxjupto l tboedJtorijJ ciisirooJf frtwi November 

isesdUMaith isa 
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standard authors which to us freshmen were such a 
temble bugbear to master. The prmcipals and professors, 
Dr. Harkness and Sir Alexander Grant, Professors Hugh- 
hngs and Smclair considered him as one who was destmed 
to make his mark m the pubhc life of this great aty and 
achieve the highest distinction.” ^ 

For his teachers Ranaije chenshe^ a warm admiration, 
and espeaally for Sir Alexander Grant. Sir Alexander, on 
his side, had a hvely appreaation of R^acje’s qualities. 
That, however, did not prevent him from making his pupil 
feel the weight of a stem disciphne when he thought he 
needed it. Like most high-spirited young men, Rana^e m 
his student days was fervently patriotic but, perhaps, not 
always careful to preserve a due proportion m criticism and 
attack. It is told of him that on one occasion he drew a 
very disparagmg companson between Biitish rule and 
Maratha rule. Sir Alexander sent for him and, after con- 
troverting the views expressed by Rana^e, said, “ Young 
man, you should not run down a Government which is 
educating you and doing so much for your people.” Besides 
that, he pumshed Ranaije by suspending his scholarship 
for SIX months. 

Ranade was by this time thoroughly at home in the 
English language. Mr. Howard, the then Director of 
Pubhc Instruction m the Bombay Presidency, once sent a 
number of his essays to England as speamens of the excel- 
lent Enghsh written by a native of India. R^ade is also 
said to have written some very respectable verses while at 
College. But a much deeper thing than the attainment of 
facility m the use of a foreign language had been happemng 
to Ranade. His Enghsh education had given him the key of 
entry into a new world of ideas. The Western mind has 


* Reported in The Times of India, 2nd February, 1901 
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its roots in the Renaissance, in the Reformation, in the politi- 
cal philosopheTS, and in modem science. The Hindn TnjnH 
has its roots in the Vedas, the UpcnUkads the 
and the Bhakti Ctdta. The two mentalities differ cnor 
monsly both in their outlook and In their atmosphere. 
The falling of the seed of Western education upon a mind 
nurtured in the Hindu tradition, nod at the some time so 
able and so assimilative os Rinade s was could not foil to 
bo a momentous event, RSnade a English education was, 
without a doubt, the most formative influence upon bit life 
and career and being the man he was his reaction to that 
Influence had effects which travelled far beyond himself. 

In a lectaro which ho delivered long after hb student 
days (in August, IS7S) Rlnode uttered words show 
how keen was his appreciation of the values which Western 
education can import to the Oriental world. He set 
himself to answer the question. What advantage is there 
in knowing the Eugllsh language ? And be answers 

No one con understand Its advantage by mer e tcHiug 
end indeed it is not poraible merely to tell it. It is neces- 
sary to study the limguage and the bnowledge, for only 
from the ba^ of exp er i ence can the advantage bo really 
appreciated. The English language is to be regarded not 
os simply on English affair but rather an affair of oil tho 
odvnnccd nations of the West If it be nsserfed that Ihcre 
is no need to go to a foreigo language, for surely India has 
its own language and Jcamlng then the answer is that the 
Indian learning even in Its most flourishfag period has to 
be pronounced immature, whereas to-day Enropcan know- 
ledge has advanced to a mature stage. The important 
thing about any body of knowledge h that it sbouM 
teD us what we arc, what our duty ia what we are 
to do in this world what our rights are and such like 
matters. This is the knowledge wo ought to sock after, 
DO matter whether it originated in our own country 
12 
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m a foreign country. Now that knowledge has been 
more or less discovered by the European leammg, whereas 
even m the flounshing times of our Indian learmng there is 
no trace of it. , . . The Enghsh rule should be regarded 
as a fortunate occurrence for India, and not as a reason for 
refusmg the preferred knowledge. Japan and Chma and 
other nations seek with great expenditure and labour to 
acquire this knowledge. . . . India is m a fortunate 
position as compared with the Chmese and Japanese, smce 
she IS so favourably situated for acquiring it without 
difficulty. Instead of deciyrng the impact upon India of 
Western thought the true lover of India wiU rejoice in it 
He will himself acquire as much of it as he can, will get 
acquamted with his rights, and by means of the modem 
knowledge will remove the doud that has enveloped his 
country for thousands of years.” ^ 

The extraordmary amount of reading that Ranade did, 
had a serious eflEect upon his already defective eyesight, 
and for some time it was feared that he would go blmd. 
The trouble began m 1863. In 1864 the doctor gave him 
stnct mjunctions that he was not to use his eyes at aU. 
Every mormng one or other of his fnends used to lead him 
to the doctor’s house, where the green bandages that 
covered his eyes were removed, the eyes deaned, fresh 
omtment apphed, and the bandages put on again. This 
state of affairs lasted for six months, and one can imagme 
what an exasperatmg disabihty it must have been to 
Ranade with his msatiable appetite for reading. How- 
ever, the burden of his affliction was hghtened by the 
good-heartedness of fellow-students, some of whom used to 
take turns m readmg to him, and so he was able to keep 
up his studies. Ranade seems to have had what psycho- 
logists call the “ aural ” type of memory, for it is said that 

^ The lecture, which was in Marathi, is given in full in Phatah’s 
IFlt" pp 302-5 
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he did DOt grasp the mwtnbg of sentences without dtber 
hhnself uttering the words aloud or hearing ^meooe else 
utter them. Probably that fact, comhiDed with his excep- 
tional strength of roemory, made It more posaiblo for him 
to continue his studies during his hIfnH period thfm wonld 
have been the case, had ho been a “visual menjorlscr 
It must, however, have been for hfa> a very trying period 
nod he had trouble with his eyes more or less until the 
cod of his life. 

Rfinade had In him the mating of n great professor, ood 
It was along the teaching line that be stinted ont fa life, 
though he was soon diverted Into a legal career He began 
teaching when be was appointed n PeSow fa the Blphlostone 
College, fa 1801. He tnoght history geography arithmetic 
economics, logic, EngUsb compodUon, and Bcglkb poetry 
to the lower classes fa the EIpbfastooe Institutfan. We are 
told that be made the stndy of geography attractive by 
counectfag it dosely with bistory In dealing with a 
particular cxmnti ' y bo would teD the story of some of its 
grent men, and would import the g eogr a phical knowledge 
in connectloa therewith. 

In 1804 ho started teaching ecooomlcs--tb« subiect 
which sbarcd with history his chief Hkfag The high-priest 
of economic orthodoxy at that time mu John Stnort &Illt 
Rfinode, though never an extreme rebel yet showed 
tnfhdent iodepeodence of mlod to criddte MHl and to 
protest against tbe blfad nppllcntion to Indian ailalrs 
of the doctrines, which had been evolved omU 

cooditkms of economic life differing radically from those 
of India. We ■hnll see, later on, the form which this 
protest took fa RInades more mature thought Tbc 
students were accustomed to confine themselves almost 
exclusively to Mills book but Rfinade, De^•e^ content 
14 
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with a one-book knowledge of a subject, made them 
read Semor, M’CuUoch, Ramsay, Malthus, and Bastiat. 
In his lectures, havmg given the gist of these wnters, 
he used at the end of the course to read Mill’s book 
with the class. 

Being himself the sort of man who would read every- 
thing that he could find bearmg upon the subject he was 
studymg, Ranade had no patience with the ctaviming 
methods of the average student He considered that a 
teacher’s function is to teach his class the subject and 
not merely to prepare them foi passing an examination. 
He knew it was possible to pass an examination by means 
of cram-books, and yet at the end of it all to be destitute 
of any mtelhgent grasp of the subject His own method 
of study had been very different from the pass-tabloid 
method that was, and is, so common. “ Up till the time 
of the examination,” Mr. Phatak tells us, “ the books set 
by the Umversity would scarcely be seen in his hands. His 
method of study was to read first the biggest books 
on economics and history and logic, and digest thoroughly 
the useful part of them, and then at the end to run over 
the set books.” ^ And similarly m his teachmg prepa- 
ration there was nothmg of the “ ca-canny ” pohcy. He 
brought to his classes the wealth that he had culled from 
wide and vaned sources. The mental digestion of the 
majority of his students was, however, too weak for the 
rich fare he offered, and we are told that he felt the 
results of his preparation and teaching to be like the 
effect made by pounng water on a vessel that is turned 
upside down. One feels, however, that Ranade must have 
been a force making for academic nghteousness, and that 

^p. 59. 
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to the few real stodents the stiiiralua of a teacher of 
each calfbre must have been powerfuL, 

In 1862 jnst after he had passed the Rfinade 
was appointed Examiner in the MarSthl Langnace for the 
Matrlcnlatlon Examination. He performed the daties of 
the post with much consdeorioasness. To carry oat the 
responsibility that lay on mo as an irowiffw be wrote 
In his report, I read six chapters of DnySneshwar 
perosed several parts of Navitntt and stndied poems of 
Moropont. It was necessary to get a knowledge of the 
ndmrtest details of the set coarse of study, so os to 
be able to sH tho qaealxoa properly I spent most 
of my Idflore time In Febmary and March in this work.” ' 

In 1866 Rficnde was appointed Oriental Translator to 
the Government of Bombay— his \Tork being to report to 
the Government on whatever new literature was pohUsbed 
In Morfithh This oppointmeat caused him to give up 
teaching for a time and to go ood settle in Poooa. Shortly 
after he was made KarSAdn or Administrator of the Stale 
of Aka]kot, and be went from there to be Jodee In the 
State of KolbapCtr in September, 1887 Ho acted as 
Oriental Translator for nearly two ye ar s, retaining the 
position while employed at Aknlkot and KolbipQr The 
books and pami^ets were sent to him at these places, 
nod after perusal be sent his report on them to the Director 
of the Legal Department. 

In March 1868 Rlinade returned to Hombay ha\’ing 
been appointed Professor at the Elphlnslono CoDcge In the 
snbfects of English and History At the time of his coming 
his pupfls, ho okl fellow^odcnts, aod his co Uea gues on 
the staff beW a great gathering In hi* honour and presented 

• I’h3tak,:?n^THVp C2 
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him with a gold watch. For the next two and a half yeais, 
besides doing his College work, he at different times acted 
temporarily m the oflSces of Judge of the Small Causes 
Court, Pohce Magistrate, High Court Deputy, and Assistant 
Registrai at the High Court In 1871, he passed the 
Advocates Exammahon, and shortly afterwards he was 
appomted a judge by the Government of Bombay, and was 
sent to take up duty at Poona. 
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RESPONSE TO THE SPIRIT OF 
THE AGE 

R ANAOE wofl esseodaDy n son of hfs oee. He 
built hla inner life out of the deeper utbcs and the 
finer aspirations of hla time. When he went up to 
coHejre ideas of sodal reform were in the ofr Western 
education the British administration of low nnd justice, and 
the efforts of the Christian missionaries had brought Into 
Hindu sodety a ferment of new thoucht As a result the 
better mind of Hinduism was becoming ccateJy mjcomfort 
able recardlng such things os diUd-marriaire the wrongs 
suffered by widows, and the Injustice done to the depressed 
dosses It was beginning to regret the llljterncy among 
men, and to doubt the wisdom of opposing the cducnllon 
of women It ^-as beginning to realke some of the draw- 
backs of the caste system osd to chafe at the bon on 
fordgn travel. There was In these days too, a stirring of 
the waters In the religious sphere. It was seen in the 
turning to Chrfatianlly of sudi men as Nfiruyap SeshSdri 
and Baba Pad man Jl and In reform movements within 
Hindnisni. There was an interesting society in existence 
for two or three years after Kfinnd^ came to Bombay It 
had been founded in 1840 by Didoba Pandimmg and 
called the Paramhnns aioodall.* The objects of this 

The Dtriac Society — brfog s d«fi-aUioo tar 
S u pmne DHty 
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society were the abolition of caste, the introduction of the 
custom of rwdow-mamage, and the renunaation of idolatry. 
Every meetmg was opened and closed witli prayer. There 
was to be absolute secrecy regarding the objects of the 
society until its membership reached a thousand, when public 
profession of tlie creed was to be made.^ The Theistic 
Church known as the Praitband SatJidj, i.e., the Prayer 
Soaety, can be said to have arisen from tlie ashes of the 
Paramhans Manual!. 

The impetus of Western life and thought was conveyed 
mto the heart of India’s soaal and rehgious system largely 
through the waitings and the agitations of Ram Mohan Roy 
— the great Bengal reformer and founder of the Brahmo 
Sama], Ranade regarded Ram Mohan Roy as one who had 
turned the flow of the national current m the right direction, 
by his long fight foi the abolition of saiP and other religious 
atrocities, and by his endeavour to remove the false accre- 
faons of ages and to return to the pure monotheism of 
Vedic times. He also saw m Ram Mohan Roy one who 
was a true patnot “ long before our era of Congress meet- 
mgs and conferences.” Ram Mohan Roy died nine years 
before Ranade was bom. But as a young man in Bombay, 
Ranade came mto contact with many older men whose mmds 
had absorbed, and whose acfaons embodied, somethmg of 
that same reformmg spint that had found so distmguished 
an exponent m Ram Mohan Roy. Ranade was m touch, 
for example, m the persons of Dadoba Papdurang and 
Balsastri Jambhekar with men who were full of zeal 
for the advancement of ^u cation both among boys and 

^ See Baba Fadmanji's Once Hindu Now Christian, Chapter 
XI, for an account of this remarkable Society 

* The practice of widows allowing themselves— often under heavy 
social pressure— to be burnt alive at the time of their husband’s funeral 
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girls. In Nfina Sankarfet bo bad before his eyes a beloved 
popular leader who had striven to remove misunderstandings 
regarding the Government wrtlon agnmst toti, who had 
supiwrted the agitation against indecencies at the Hdl 
festival who had worked hard for the increase of English 
eduentioQ among Indmns and who was a model of enlighten- 
ed dtiienahlp. In VhhpuJfistrJ Pnpdit ho had come into 
close contact with a mmi who was carrying on in Western 
India the great work on behalf of Hindu widows wbkb 
Vldyasagar had started in BengaL In Dr BbSQ Dili and 
others he came under the indoence of enthusiastic students of 
history who were ever seeking to point the contrast between 
India 8 ondent glory and her pre se nt fallen state. D3d3 
bhSI NooroJI was In England during Rfinade s student doySt 
bnt doubtless RAnode often heard and rend about the things 
which that great political pio n e er was doing and ta3ring Jo 
conoecdoa with the religious quest be must on se v er a l 
occosktus have listened to the fiery eloquence of Keinb 
Chandra Sen. Sach men os these were the channels 
through whldh the spirit of the times poured In on RAnode s 
souL But be absorbed that stream in such a way that It 
became In bhu a deep and living spring 

Rfinade was Just the type of young man in whom the 
higher urges of the time-spirit would find a welcome and 
we see him in his student days eagerly responding to Its 
imperious summons. A sodety called the DnyfinprosAmk 
Sabhi, ie., the Sodety for the Spreading of Knowlcdce 
was flourishing when he come to coDege. He became a 
member and read some papers before It — ' The Duties of 
Educated \oung ifen,” fa 1859 'MornthS Kings and 
Noblcs» fa 18G0 and "The Evil Results of the Growth 
of Population, fa 1884 \\’heo editor of the EnglHh 
columns of the /ndt/ PraHsk l*e boUly upbekl the cause 
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of ll:e Indian widow. Moreover, he was a member of the 
Widow-Marnage Assocation, v hicli had been founded m 
1866. He was of frreat assistance to Vishnusastri Pandit, 
at tlie time of lus unequal fight with the orthodox 6astris, 
when trying to prove that widow-marriages are not in 
conflict with the Hindu scriptures. Tlie Association 
brought about a great many re-maiTiages of widows among 
the Deccani and Gujarati Brahmans. At the time of the 
first of these re-marnages — in 1869 — Vishnusastri Pandit, 
Ranade, and five otlicr leading members of the Association 
were publicly excommunicated by tlie Sankaradiarya of 
Western India.^ One or two of the excommunicated men 
gave m and appeased the authorities, but R^ade, refusing 
to lower the flag of reform, ^^ent on fearlessly with 
the work of encouraging the widow-mamages. It is 
true that he had not much to suffer on account of his 
excommumcation — a fact which was due partly to his 
position, and partly to the circumstance that many of 
lus fnends were persons of liberal ideas. Nevertheless, his 
firm stand would be a powerful help to the cause. 

Like R. G. Bhandarkai and V. A. Modak and many 
other young men of his time, Ranade longed for a form 
of rehgion which would satisfy his mmd and heart, and 
which at the same time would not require a complete break 
ivith the Hmduism of his fathers. He found this in the 
Prarthana Samaj, which was inaugurated in March, 1867, 
amid the wave of rehgious enthusiasm that marked the 
second visit to Bombay of the Brahmo Samaj” missionary, 

^ One of several religious digmtanes whose position m regard 
to their own partictilar area corresponds to that of a Pope 

* This " elder sister ” of the Prarthana Samaj was founded m 1828 
by Ram Mohan Roy and, though never large m numbers, it has 
exercised an important influence in Bengal 
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Eedab Chandra Sen. Prom the bc^inniiiff Rfloa^ had 
cloao conoectioa with this new tbeistic eodety and indeed, 
as we shall see, be took a larce port in the forminc of its 
creed. 

A rhiVi of the East, Rltnade michl be said to have 
become a fosterndiild of the West, though be never forgot 
his real parentage. He comes npon the scene at a time 
which, Bpirititally politically and socially can be called a 
twilight hour — bat It Is a twilight touched with the 
glimmerings of dawn. Western tbonght was streaking 
with its rich-toned colours the sky of the ancient Eastern 
dvilliatloD. Throagh his Western edneatiem RSnade passed 
without crisis end without conflict Into the new outlook 
and became a robust and optimistic herald of the new day 
Already ^diile stifl a stodent, hls eager spirit was 
r eco nn o itrin g those paths of political, sodol, economic, 
and religious progress along which be was, all his life, to be 
80 persistent a striver 

From the doso of bis coUege period onwards to the 
very day of his death we oro consdoos that RSnode has 
engaged his powers In the service of an ideal which goes 
for beyond the attainment of p er sonal ambition, and which 
sheds a brighter lustre than the iodivklual success of a 
distinguished legal career Wo see him now going forward 
to the work to which bo has been called, a man of rare 
mental endowment, burning with n strong and steady flame 
of patriotism. Wc see him pursuing with an exceptional 
cathoUdly of interest and wholeness of view, four great 
lines of combined mental research and practical cflorl 
seeking to forward the sodsl, political economic, and 
rdlgious advance of his motherland. It is as though, up 
Un 1871 Rfinade hod been sen.’ing his opprcnticeship 
after that be bad em erg ed tbo master craftsman to wick! 
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his tools in the shaping of his country’s future. As these 
interests of reform dommate Rana^e’s life with deal 
insistence from now onwards, so the remamder of this 
biography will be concerned mainly with the leadmg 
thoughts that Rana^e leached and mamtamed m the social, 
pohtical, economic, and rehgious fields, and with the efforts 
that he made to bring into effective operation the pracbcal 
condusions of his thmkmg. The mam madents of his 
life. Its times of unwonted stress and dramatic tension, 
were but the mevi table domestic and offiaal factions that 
attended upon a man whom such a quahty of patriotism 
inspired, and who was seeking for his country a pathway 
from the old to the new, from the valued past to the 
beCkomng future. In the varymg occasions and forms of 
that friction and m the ways m which it was faced, we 
shall see the character of the man revealed. 
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THE SARVAJANIK SABHA 

lupACT Upon Public AppAiRfl 

I T was aa First Class First Grade Subordinate Jodge that 
Ranadc came to Poona In November 1871 The 
post carried with It a salary of Rs. 800 a month. It 
was only on acting appointment at first, but be was con- 
firmed In the position In 1873 Excepting one, It was the 
higbest office to which a subordinate judge conJd ordinarily 
attain, but he was appointed to It at the very outset of hfa 
legal career and when be urns not yet thirty years old 
His jurisdlcdon In this office extended mxr dD cdvll suits, of 
whatever value, and against nil persons except the Govern- 
ment. The Government showed Its confideoco In him by 
gi\’ing him nuthority to bear appeals from the decrees of 
the second doss subordinate judges — and he was probably 
the first subordinate judge to be Invested r\-Ith oppcllalc 
ixjwers, Mr MttnWar himself once a sub-Judge, says of 
him, — His judgments, remarkable for patient and minute 
inquiry exhaustive treatment of every case thnt came before 
him, careful examination of every document filed in It 
lucid statements of facts, just appreciation of evidences, 
claborale expositions of the various bearings of the question 
at issne, and cogency of arguments odduced in support of 
the dedsions finally orrii-ed ot, often won the odmlrotlon 
of the High Court,” * 


Sketch cf Uft and U cfkt p 41 
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The San^ajanik Sabha 

When Rana(iie came to Poona, he found lliat there had 
been inaugairated tlierc in the previous year a society called 
the Sar\'ajamk Sabha. The object of the society was to 
represent to Go\ emment the needs and the wishes of the 
people, and its membership included a larfrc number of 
persons of position and influence — landed-proprietors, 
bankers, merchants, retired Government servants, lawyers, 
professors, and most of the rulinfif chiefs of the Southern 
Maratha country. Ranadc found in this society a means of 
expression for that social conscience wbicli burned wiUiin 
him, and a good instrument for furthering his purposes. 
He became a member immediately after his arrivfal in 
Poona, gatliered the reins of its affairs into his own 
hands, and for the follow ing tw'cnty-tw'o years was the life 
and soul of it. The onginal founder of tlie Sabha w'as 
Ganesh Wasudev Joshi — affectionately called “Uncle 
Sarvaj’anik ’’--and he and Ranade worked hand m hand, 
Joshi bemg the executive power in the society and 
Ranade tlie brams. The Sabha played a very important 
part m the aw'akemng of Western India, and in creating a 
pubhc opimon upon political, soaal, and economic matters. 

Gladstone, in 1871, appomted a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee which mquired into Indian fmance.^ In the foUow- 
mg year the Sarvajanik Sabha, with a view to obtaming a 
report that would be supplementary and perhaps corrective 
of that of the Parliamentary Committee, resolved that it 
would on its own account make an mvestigabon of the 
matenal conditions of the whole of the Maharashfia® district 

^ Known to history as the Fawcett Committee Dadabhai Naoroji 
gave evidence before it, endeavounng to demonstrate the great poverty 
of India and the very high mcidence of taxation 

* Maharashtra is the name given to an area of 100,000 square 
miles, stretching inland from the middle portion of the west coast of 
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This report was pabllsbed In 1873 In tho form of a small 
booh. As Mr Phatak points out, Rfina^o by arranffme 
for the investlcatloc and by writing the report, tancht bis 
countrymen an important lesson, sbowlnc them how to 
dJaffnose their own troubles in an independent manner nod 
how to mote Busrgestionn for remedy instead of wnitinc 
idly and obsequiously for Government to do evcrythioir 
The report laid the blame for the distress fn tho 

Ahm ed n agar and Sholap&r districts at the door of the land 
policy and as a result the Government henceforward took a 
keen and not always favoorable Interest in the Sabb3 s 
activities. 

It may be noticed In passing that the Parliamentary 
Committee lasted for four years and came to an end with 
the fall of Gladstones Cabinet R&nado accomplished 
the formidable task of making an epitome of the 3,500 
pages of its four volame report. His epitome after belnc 
revised and supplemented was publisbcd in 1877, under 
the title of A Rfvemu Mtinunl of the Brittsk Empirt 
XK India* Rflnade had been invited to go to England to 
give evrdenoe, but the abrupt endlog of the Committee 
prev en ted bis visit from taking place. 

In 1874 Ranade through the Sahhi, sent to Parliament 
and to the chief Government officials and to tho newspapers 
copies of a petition regarding Responsible Sclf-Go\’cmmenL 
The petition proposed that India should have re p resents 
lives in the Parliament at London and that Indian questions 

iprTU- It b r oug hly trUngulor la form— the tida of the triangle Lriog 
(1) the coast-UiM trots Daman to Klnrir (2) a Uoe ntnolog fnei 
rkrtTTun to a potiU aotnewbat eaitw«n3 of NigpCr (3) a Use rt n u rfn g 
from tlsU point ti e ^ -oo d NlgpOr to Kinrlr Tbe popohlleo c# Ibe 
arts b about 30 mUlkoa. (See M O Rltckjel efUU 
Powfr pp 19-JO) 
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should be settled with their consent The number of 
representatives was to be eleven, and everyone who paid at 
least fifty rupees m taxes was to have the right of voting 
m the election of the representahves. To show that 
popular opmion favoured the demand, he secured tliousands 
of signatures from among the people. Ranade of course 
was not so simple as to imagine that Government would 
at once grant the demand. To lus mind the cliief value of 
such efforts consisted m the fact that they v ere first steps 
m the people s pohtical education. The general condition 
of the country was one of pohtical slumbei, witli here and 
there a few minds beginning to be awake. Ranade’s aim 
was to get the ideas of self-government underlying his 
petition considered and discussed, so that the ferment of 
national aspuation might enter into the dull mass of the 
people’s life. 

An outbreak of mob violence accompamed with burn- 
ings and robberies which became known as the Deccan 
Riots, occurred m June, 1875. The victims of the attacks 
were chiefly the sdvkdts (i.e., the village money-lenders), 
and the general opimon was that the motive was to destroy 
the savkars’ debt-records and to take revenge on them for 
their cruel and heartless treatment. The Government 
apparently lent its countenance to the idea tliat the bad 
conduct of the savkars was responsible for the outbreak. 
But Ranade and other members of the Sabha felt convmced 
that the real root of the trouble was the Government’s 
system of land-taxation. The other leaders of the Sabha 
wanted to make this opmion known to Government, but 
Ranade counselled caution. He remmded his friends that 
they were m the Government’s bad books, on account of 
the attitude the Sabha had adopted towards a recent affair 
which had ended with the deposition of the Gaikwad of 
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Barodfl. He pointed ont that if while the distorbancc wai 
in jjTocess, they exonerated the aSvkfira and Mamed the 
Government 8 land-policy the Sabhfi might be aappressed 
and bB Its potential nseMness destroyed. In accordance 
with this advice, the SahhS waited tmtn after the tronWe 
had died down, before sending its representation to Gov 
eminent 

Being now thoroughly Btntpidons of the SabhS, 
Government took steps to discom- who exactly vxn lU 
leaders and what their real intentions were. Mn. Rfinade 
recoonts a rather omosing affair * in which her htahand 
bronght about the dUcomhtare of a secret agent who was 
sent to Poona to hivestignte. 

He was a Bengali gentleman, and when ho came to Poona 
he endeavotired to make himself popular by fccejJhg open 
house. The secretary of the SobbI was among the many 
people who were attracted to the company of this stnmtrer 
of the cnltmed mind and winning manners, and who flocked 
to coioy his abundant bospitnllty Bnl Rfinode, suspecting 
that the man was a spy arranged to have hb mo\Tmcnts 
watched. It was then discovered that the stranger 8 letter* 
were not delivered by the postman, but that ho called 
every rooming ot the general post-oflSco himself It v-tis 
also e»tablisbed that his co rresp ooJeocc seemed to be chiefly 
carried on with a Government secretary at Calcutta or ot 
Simla. These facts begun to be whLpcrcd obrood, and 
the number of persons frequenting the hospitable hoov* 
began to diminish. The stronger evidently guewed that 
bb purpose was discovered, for one day not long after the 
Poona folk found that ho had disappeared leaving no truce 
behind him. 


• S« Mn. RuiBuJe^ pp. 01 /lO. 
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In connecUon v.iUi the frreat Delhi Durbar of 3877, a 
lucclinfr of Poona citirens waa held under the nuapiccs of 
the S.lrvnjanik Sabha, and n Io>al rddrea*?, the draft of 
which had been jireinrctl by Rannde, was sent uji from it 
to the Queen's Government, The addresa Ixisidca aaaur- 
nnccs of loj ally and C' pressiona of consideration for the 
Queen's health and prosixu it i, contained some complaints 
and requests— and to these latter some of the Antilo-lndinn 
newsjiapcrs look stronji c'^ception. Rnnadc’s answer was 
that the British Go\crnmcnt outrht to follow the im- 
memorial custom of Induan rulers and nrant some 
strikinn boon at times of (pcat rcjoianfi. He tirpcd that 
the prent occasion of the Queen’s assumiition of the 
new title of Evipuss of hidtn should be marked by the 
pift of rtsiKinsiblc self-povcnimcnt. He followed this uj) 
by an )mp'a?ssi\c statement of the fact, v Inch his preat 
o>nicmjxirar\, Sir Plicrorcshrih Mehta, al^s u>cd often to 
dwell on, namely, the impossibilitj of ICuroiveans enterin': 
into the Indian mind ns Indians theinsehcs can He 
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Tho year 1877 was one of dreadful famine In the Deccan 
aod tboasands of peasant folk were at the doors of death. 
Rinade was deeply moved by the state of affairs, and 
working through the Sfinrafanik Sabh5 he was able to 
reoder very valuable service In the catastrophe. What the 
Sat^ did was to crgao^ and Co cany oq on iatelhgeoce ser- 
vke In the famine areas. It sent repreaeototlves to moke 
inquiries on the spot These men were able os a rule to 
get dose to the people and to elldt the real facts, 
Interrogating the tulkarnS ‘ the postmaster the school mas 
ter and other such persons of the village*. Their reports 
were sent up to the Secretary of the Sabha. The work of 
•elecdDg the Sobhfi s famine-inquiry agents and of allotting 
them their si^teres of labour was entrusted to Rfinade. 
On the basis of the agents reports, he wrote papers giv'ing 
detailed inf o nnadop regarding the famtrw condltiooh and 
these were regularly forwarded to Government over the 
signature of the SobfaSs secretory His papers also 
reviewed the Governmeats famine activities, and were 
frank In criticism as well ns gcoeroos In praise. The 
inquiry work raised the Sabbfi greatly In the estimation of 
Government, and many Government ofHdals highly com- 
mended Its efforts. But, later on, the SabhS again fell into 
disfavour in couneclkm with n strike of people employed 
oo relief work, which It was suspected of having InstIgntetL 

It was difflcnlt to combine whole-hearted help with 
frank and iodepeadent criUdsin, but Rfinnde was pnrtlcularly 
expert at steering tbe Sabhfi between the Scylla find 
Charybdii of tmcritical acquiescence nnd unbridled 
impatience. AVben, for example, tbe Goveroroent omdaU 

* The rilbgo oQcrr wboae duty U b lo kirp tbe accotmit erf Ibr 
cuhlTSton with tbe OormaDeoU 
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accused the Sabha’s reports of exaggeration, he induced it, 
instead of hotly rebutting the charge, simply to insist that 
Its investigators had collected their mformation with 
great abihty, and that if there was anything improper 
m their reports it represented the opinions of the 
people m the famme-stncken areas. Mr. Phafak is pro- 
bably right when he asserts' that if the guidance of the 
Sabha’s affairs had not been m Ranade’s hands at this time 
It would have suffered the disaplining at the hands of 
Government tliat actually befell when it was agam pursuing 
famine activities, m the year 1897. On that occasion a hot- 
headed agent of the Sabha got it into trouble by an acbon 
that was officially stigmatized as “tending to cause un- 
necessary trouble to the administration, to induce land- 
holders to bring on themselves coercive processes, and to 
be injurious to the public mterests,” the result bemg that 
“ the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha as at present constituted 
must therefore cease to be recognised as a body which has 
any claim to address Government on questions of public 
pohcy.” If Ranade’s hand had still been at the helm at 
that time, the Sabha would never have foundered on such 
a rock. 

When the stress of the fatmne was over, Ranade, in 
order to put his views before the Commission that had 
been appointed to invesbgate the best remedies for meeting 
famine, wrote a paper, entitled “ Famine Admmistiation m 
the Bombay Presidency.” In it he warmly gave Govern- 
ment credit for following certam sound prmaples and 
methods, dedarmg that this had “justified the confidence 
felt by the people m their rulers and greatly contnbuted to 
the acknowledged success of famme management in this 

TF^ p. 250. 
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Presidency ” Then he went on to hold np the weak 
points of the system before the bor of pabllc opinloii 
nod with a ereat army of facts and fienres, he chnllenged 
the comfortable oflSdal condoslons ns to the percentneo of 
the popnlatlon affected by the famine aixl as to the percent 
offo of deaths resnldn? from it 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE SARVA- 
JANIK SABHA 

Land Problem, Local Government, Native States, 

AND Education 

I N 1878, the Quarterly Journal of the Sm-vajamk Sabhd 
began its hfe of nineteen years. Rana^e was closely 
assoaated with it up till 1893. In many an issue as much 
as two-thirds of the contents were from his pen, and m its 
pages he marshalled his ideas on many a pohtical, soaal, 
and rehgious theme. The followmg Notice to Subscribers 
which appeared m the first number will explain the nature 
of the Journal 

“ A desire has been expressed by several European and 
Native well-wishers of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha that 
its proceedings should be pubhshed regularly m the form 
of a quarterly pubhcation so as to be easily available foi 
purposes of reference. The Managmg Committee of the 
Sabha have accordmgly resolved to try the expenment of 
such a penodical publication of the proceedmgs of the 
Sabha. Besides publishing the proceedings it is proposed 
to take advantage of such a pubhcation to msert mdepend- 
ent communications, reviewing and discussing the more 
important pohtical questions of the day. There are many 
topics upon which pubhc opmion has to be created and 
formed before any formal action can be taken m respect of 
them by the Sabha. Such topics wdl find a fittmg place m 
the independent section of the proposed quarterly. . . . 
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The Journal wffl. conalst of about 48 pagea royal octavo to 
bo priced at Rb, 4 per arrmim, orwl It will be publlabed in 
the months of July October^ Januaryi ftrVl ApriL 

This is a fitting point at which to try to enter into the 
gcDeral trend of Rfina^ b mind, by review in g some of his 
central thoughts, ns they can bo gnlhered from the pages 
of the SSrvafamM Sabk& JcumaL 

A considerable number of Rfina^ a contributions 
to the JoHmal deal with Tndtn s ograrion problem. 
Seventy-five per cent of Tndfa b popnlatloc is ngriculturist, 
nod the great majority of these agriculturists are small 
formers, who Hve a hand to-moutb existence, half'Stnmgled 
in tolls of indebtedness, and falling on easy prey to ruin in 
tnnes of famine or drought It fa not surprising therefore 
to find a man of RSnodes patriotic and humane nature 
much concerned with the various aspects of the land 
problem. Wo find him, In 1879, writing on The Agrarian 
Problem and Its Solution, and on The Deccan Agricul 
turists Relief Bdl In 1680 on The Low of Land Sole 
in Britfah India ” in 1881 on Mr Wedderbum and His 
Critics on n Permanent Settlement for the Decenn, and on 
•**'Tbo Central Provinces f.nnd Revenue and Tenancy Bills," 
and on * Land Law Reforms and Agricultural Bonks in 
1883 on ‘ The Emandpalloo of the Serfs in Russia, 
Forest Conservancy in the Bombay Presidency and 
Prussian Land L,cgfalaUoa and the Bengal Tenancy BUI " 
in 1884 on Proposed Reforms In the Resettlement of 
Load Assessment, “A Protest and Wandog against the 
New Departure in the Land Assessment Policy and "The 
Economic Results of the Public Works Policy " ia 3890 on 
" Netherlands India and the Culture System and, in 1691 

on “The Reorganlralioa of Rural Credit In India. 

From a study of these papers we dfaco%*er that Rimdc 
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held several strong; convictions reg;arding; India's land 
problem, and these we shall now endeavour summarily to 
set forth. 

(1) The Wi etched State of the Indian Agricultni ists. 
From many a page of Rana^e’s writings we get the im- 
pression that Indian agriculture is a thing of great possibih- 
ties, on which might be reared a strong, contented, and 
flourishing populace, but which somehow seems to be cursed 
with a withering disabihty. In his “ Land Law Reforms and 
Agricultural Banks,” after havmg made a charactenstically 
careful survey based on the 1872 Census, he presents the 
following picture : 

“ We have thus a poor soil [he is refemng particularly 
to the Deccan] afflicted \vith scanty and irregular rams, 
inhabited by a sparse population, for the most part agn- 
cultural and uneducated, with no openings for labour 
save an exhausted soil, with average holdings of less than 
ten acres per each head of family, burdened with a 
payment of State demand which repiesents one third of 
their net gams, forced to be content with a hand-to-mouth 
subsistence represented by a maximum of Rs. 60 for a family, 
and mvolved m heavy bonds of debt imder circumstances 
beyond their control to a numerous mass of small creditors, 
largely foreign in their domicile, and not prepared to take 
up cultivation of land on them own account. These are the 
s^ent features of the soaal and economical condition of 
the people which it is necessary to bear in mmd, while 
discussmg the question of the -best method of rehef.” 

(2) The Causes of the Agriculturists' Condition. R^a^e 
refuses the facile explanation that this distressing state of 
affairs exists “because the Indian ryod' is an improvident, 
spiritless and ignorant peasant, whose condition has been 
wretched all along and can never be improved ” , and the 


* Ryot is the Anglicised name for a peasant agncultunst. 
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ComndsaJon that investigated after the Deccan Riots sup- 
ported him In that refosoL But in any case, thriftksi 
nesa and ignorance and lack of spirit are rendis and not 
causes — as RSnade himsdf indicated when bo drew ottcntloa 
to the change in the character of the French peasantry 
after the end of the 18th Ccntray ‘ They are defects 
whose roots can be traced back to faulty social institutloos 
and to unsound ccocomlc arrnagemeats. 

Rfinade sees three mfltn causes of India s agrarian 
troubles. The first lay in the existing System of RnraJ 
Credit whidb was conried on by a vast number of petty 
village moneylenders, under laws that offered great 
facilities for ejrtortioa. The people were nearly all strug- 
gling under a burden of ancestral debt, and paying enornwos 
rotes of interest of from 25 per cent, to 75 per cent 
Moreover the rural economy under the prevailing dream- 
stances, mode these money-lenders indispensable, for the 
State had a rigid land revenue system, whereby the ryot had 
to pay n certain sum In cash at a fixed time and as that time 
was not generally coincident with the time when the ryot 
realised his produce, he hod to borrow from the money 
lender to pay the State demand— a cooditiou of things 
that vpas of course aggravated in time of scarcity or 
famine. The resolt w*as that the land tax was really to a 
large extent paid by the uwoey lender on behalf of the ryot, 
who was constantly involvTd in rulnons debt The whole 
system thus tended to be uneco n omical and Vi’OstefuL 

The second cause was the LMtk Capital—:^ dcfJdency 
that Inevitably made the ngricaltOTist s position poor and 
precarious. There Is, ho says, an niter paralysis of 

•Sec Tbo Re oi ' gaiiU idoQ at Rcra] Crallc *oJ ^Tbe tmaad 
peUko of the Serif lo Ro ari a.” 
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industry in rum! India, due to the poverty of the resources 
of the classes cngragfcd in the production of wealtli.” 

The third cause, and in Ranai^lc’s view the most import- 
ant one, because tlie other two really arose out of it, was tlic 
Cover 7im cut's Land Policy , The State’s monopoly of land 
and its right to increase the assessment at its own discretion 
were, he declared, the two most pre-eminent obstacles in tlie 
w^ay of the countrj^’s growtii in matenal prospenty. The 
result of the Government’s claim to be the ultimate owner 
of all the land w'as tliat the assessments tended to be 
screwed up, and the payment of land revenue became a 
crushmg burden that killed all enterprise and initiative. 
He maintained tliat ; 

“The only guarantee against excessive enhancement, 
which is found effecbve \vhere land is held in private right, 
is the competition of landlords among themselves There 
is no place for this guarantee under the Indian system, 
because the land is the monopoly of the State, single and 
individual. The absence of such a check has resulted in 
wholesale enhancement all over the country to an extent 
of which the Government itself is now ashamed.’’^ 

The burden and the rigidity of the land tax lead to borrow- 
ing and to the evils of indebtedness. The uncertainty of 
the State impost and the unsabsfactory posibon of the ryot 
as semi-proprietor, prevent a ready flow of capital to the 
agricultural mdustry. 

(3) Having thus diagnosed the disease, Ranade with a 
clear voice declares the remedies They are, — jundical 
reform to help the ryot to avoid the evils of debt , bankmg 
and loan fadhbes to encourage the flow of capital into 
the agncultural mdustry , reform of the land tenure system 


^ “ Land Law Reforms and Agricultural Bants ” 
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so aa to do away with the uncertainty and the burden- 
someneas of the temporary settlements.' 

Ranade saw a great many of his ideas with regard to 
juridical reform embodied in the Deccan Aericulturists 
Relief Bin of 1879 Its aim was to remove the legal 
encumbrances that were depressing the ryoL It did this by 
empowering the Courts to go behind the actual contracts 
where there jra® a manifest unhdmesa by rc<iuiring 
every bond to which a ryot was a party sbonld be writtten 
by or under the supervisfon of the vfliago registrar by 
extending the period of limitation of suits so that the credi- 
tor did not have to renew the bond or file a suit every 
three year* by giv in g wide scope to the pnndple of 
condliatloo by authorising village muiuifls to try suits of 
less than ten rupees by di&aBowing compound Interest by 
abolishing arrest and imprisoitment for debt by rcsUictiDg 
the liafaBJty of land to be sold for unsecured money debts 
and by restrictiagtbe Uabilltyofbeir* to poyanceslml debts. 

R&node cordially welcomed the BID, though be was 
doubtful of the wisdom of InterferiDg with the obligatloo to 
pay ancestral debts, and though bo saw that one cfTect of 
the Bill would be greatly to reduce the ryots power of 
obtaining loons from the moocjr-koders, while he would 
never theless have to get money sooKhow if the land revenue 
system remained as rigid ns heretofore. For twelve years 
(1881 to 1893) Rtoadc was, oa a Special Judge under the 
pr ov is ions of the Act In which the Bill Issued, an admlni- 

* Where the lyitrm <rf Umterory •rtilemeots H In opcniiloa, the 
Uiri U fobjected to a tboroogh «oonn»Jc ■on rey erery 30 yam « m 
and tbo d aiimial revtcoe psyable by that bnl b ta 

accordiDCO wllb the routa <rf tbo tum y Under Iho 
seUleDeot, tbo siDOcnt d f cve ow payable has trro Cinl to per- 
p c tul t j r 
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strator of its purposes. But he always insisted that the relief 
intended would be achieved only if the Bill a\ ere worked 
m conjunction with a more liberal land revenue policy. 

We find Rana<ilc dealing with tlic question of the crea- 
tion of better banking and loan facilities for the agricultu- 
nsts as early as 1881, pleading that Government should 
encourage and even guarantee private effort wherever it is 
willing to undertake the loan business on terms tliat would 
leave a proper margm for the ryot’s subsistence He saw 
that the crying need of capital in tlie agricultural industry 
was a matter that urgently required to be dealt ith, for the 
industry was hampered, impeded, and depressed by tlie lack. 
He saw too tliat the credit system which was in vogue 
m rural India was utterly demorahsing and harmful m its 
effects. His mind turned as was its wont to discover what 
had been done to meet similar situations elsewhere, and we 
find m his paper on “ The Reorgam’zation of Rural Credit,” 
ivntten in 1891, that he examines what has been done foi 
rural credit in a number of European countnes where 
conditions are comparable to those of India, namely, m 
Hungary, France, Italy, Belgium, Switzeiland, and Germany. 
He finds that m these countnes the introduction of a 
system of credit adapted to the speaal needs of the agn- 
cultural classes has worked wonders, and he urges that 
similar success may be expected m India In this connec- 
tion we can see how Ranade was in the van of progress, 
leading thought and moulding pubhc opinion It was m 
1892 that the Madras Gk)vemment began to thmk about 
appomting a special Commissioner to inquire into Co- 
operative Banking in Europe and the possibihties of its 
apphcation to India, and it was in 1895 that the repoit of 
that Commissioner, Sir Frederick Nicholson, was pub- 
lished. Ranade died before the Indian Co-operative Credit 
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Act of 1904 was passed, btrt we are probably right in 
gssnmijig that his clear diagnosis of the disease, pM his 
nnfeJtering exixjsitioD of the lines of remedy helped to 
bring abont the introduction of the Co-operative Credit 
Movement into Indio, with all its beneficial results and ^v^de 
possibilities. 

Ranade never tired of insisting that the ogr anon 
problem was insoluble without a reform in the land 
revenue system. ‘ We have, he writes in 1S81, ‘for the 
last fifteen years, in good and evil report, exposed the 
fallare of the present system, and advocated a p er man ent 
settlement of land as the only alteroetive open to Govern- 
ment, by the side of which reform all other ageodcs 
sinlc into insignificance. The change required is to give 
the OTToers of land complete nod Indepeikdcst proprietor 
ship. “Let each mans land, he says, be as much hJs 
absolute property as his bouse or clothea. And again. 
The elements of national prosp eri ty are wnnllng in a 
country whose principal resource is agriculture, and that 
agriculture is in the hoods of a thriftless and poverty 
stricken peasantry who oro weighted down with heavy 
charges, and whose life and labours arc not cheered by the 
charm and strength inspired by a sense of property 

In sudi a position Rinade bad of course 

to meet the often put forward, that according to 
traditions going for back beyond the days of British rule 
the State In India is the universal landlord, and that Its 
ifTTvl revenue is really a rent and not a tax. But he 
vigorously rebuts that dalm. 

In its final shape Rflnad®* proposal for o pcrmancnl 
setUement took the form which con be gathered frora tbc 
following quotatioo 
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“ Our own proposal is that the permanent assessment 
claimable from all soils should be once for all fixed at a 
proportion of the gross staple produce, the proportion 
being based upon the principle of dividmg the net profits 
tn ki7id half and half between the Government and the 
private holder. This kind pasrment so fixed should be 
imchangeable for aU time, whatever improvement the 
pnvate holder may affect in his land. As however the 
Government cannot convemently receive the kind 
payment, its disbursements being all in cash, we would 
commute the kind payments into money values, and those 
money values would be liable to penodical changes 
accor^g as pnces permanently nse or fall over a great 
part of the country.”^ 

R^ade felt that Government’s unwillmgness to grant 
anything m the nature of a permanent settlement was due 
to Its fear of expenencing a scaraty of revenue if it let go 
Its hold on the unearned mcrement of the land. Ac- 
cordingly, he is always careful to pomt out that extension 
of the peimanent settlement would so develope the resources 
of the country that both the earned and the unearned 
increment would greatly increase, and as a result the direct 
and mdirect taxes would come m time to yield a greatly 
enhanced return. But he also thought that the unearned 
mcrement theory is “ one of those hobbies that has been 
ridden to death in this country, mvolvmg the Government 
and the people m common confusion and rum.” He sees 
two great benefits that would lesult from the permanent 
settlement. The first is that pnvate capitahsts would 
be encouraged to mvest their capital in the land : 

“ All improvements m husbandry suggested by science 
and expenence presuppose a great expenditure of capital 

* “ Protest and Warning against the New Departure in the Land 
Assessment Pohcy ” 
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to bo invested in the land. Tbo magte of property am 
alone indnce people to Inccr finch expenditure. Ndtbcr 
private fiJvkfirs nor joint stock land hnnV* will venture 
capital to sink weHs, or to use manures, or throw dams 
Bcrosfi fitrenma, nnleaa the ryots to whom these advnooea 
are to be made possess full propnelor richta over tho 
landa. If land htmka have succeeded in other countries 
80 wtD, most of the fiuccess most be undoubtedly 
laid to the credit of the fact the peasants in those 
countries are not tenants of the State, but own the lands 
they cultivate in absolute right”* 

The other great benefit is that the land would come 
Into the possession of persons who were able to moke on 
effective use of it 

“ The thrifty ryot will mnintaiu Us place and extend his 
operotlocs and rise to a better posiUon while the Indifferent 
and laxy ryot will make way for better folk who will take 
his pdace to the great advantage of the geocmJ interest 
The change will not he sodden but a alow organic growth 
and the new order of things will develope the best interests 
of all classes without any shock to the vested Interests. 

RInade fUt that the Govenunent land poQcy was 
struggling to keep up a poverty-stricken peasantry 
In possession of the soQ, and wos preventing the 
natural union of capital and land. Tho money lender docs 
indeed often become the virtual owner of the land tho ryot 
sialdjTg to the position of serf to his creditor but the 
monev lender has no wish or Intention of working the land 
himself. The mooled classes " writes Rfinade, ' ba^'^ng 
at present no Interest fn the land, aumot ocenpy the posl 
tion nor enjoy the status nor discharge the funcUons 
of landlords. The absence of such a class retards progress 

» ** Land Law Refonm and A gik t il t uia l Baolts." 

Tbe AgTSJiaa P rob fem sad In botnllao.'* 
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m aU directions The Presidency of Bengal enjoys this 
advantage over the rest of India, and this circumstance alone 
accounts for its prosperous and progressive condition.”^ 
With the adoption of his land pohcy proposals, he looks 
forward to a time when “ there will grow up all over the 
country a provident and thrifty class of landlords whose 
mterest it will be to make the most of the resources of the 
soil and of the great pubhc works constructed by the 
Government ”, and the pohtical and soaal advantages of 
such a change would, he said, be even more important than 
the economical ones. 

The Government of Bombay never exactly adopted the 
land pohcy which R^ade so vigorously urged, but m 1884 
It deaded to take steps to reform the assessment laws, and 
the hne along which it proceeded was to Introduce a large 
element of permanency. The classifications of soil that 
had been evolved were accepted as fixed once for all , no 
enhancement of tax was to be made on account of improve- 
ments made by the holder ; changes of assessment were to 
be made only on consideration of such thmgs as nse or fall 
m the general level of pnces, benefit accrumg from the 
building of railways and similar pubhc works ; and limits to 
the possible enhancement at any one time were set. 

In the foregomg paragraphs, we have set out Ranade’s 
mam contentions regarding the agrarian problem, but he 
also pomted out many other thmgs that he regarded as 
reqmsite to agricultural prpsperity. Of these we shall just 
give the bare hst. spread of education; the revival of 
mdustnes and the diversion of some of the surplus labour 
from the land , a diminution of taxes and of the extravagant 
cost of Gkivemment ; foresight m forest conservancy, and 


^ “ The Agrarian Problem and its Solution ” 
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espedaDy avoJdaDce of the fajary to acricolttiro wrou ght 
by deooding of trees the mormtains, hills, uplands, and 
river-banka. 

In the year 1870 local aolf-governmcnt bad become one 
of the great questions of the day For a decentralising 
system of provincial finance had b een Introduced by a 
Government resoluticm whidi expressed the hope that 
thereby opportunltlea would be afforded for the develop- 
ment of self-government, for strengthening Municipal 
institutions, end for the association of Natives and 
Europeans to a greater extent than heretofore In the 
administration of affairs. The wide purpose of political 
education which the Resolution bad in view was in 
harmony with the treixl of Rhnade s mind, and in the pages 
of tlie S^lnxiftatih SabkS Jcnmal we find a niunber of 
articles from his pen urging the careful and vigorous 
development of the local self-governing inslitutlous. It 
was a characteristic of KSnade s mind always to bring to 
the elucidation of a problem the light of hlstorlcn] 
analogies. In accordance with this characteristic, we find 
among his contributions to the discussion of this question 
a poper entitled ** Local Go v er nm ent In England and Indio, 

In which he carefully describes the rise and the present 
condition of the local go\*cnunent insUtuUous in England 
pointing out the lessons of warning and of example that 
they afford for India. 

In 1881 the Government of India farther improved the 
financial position of the Provincial Oovemments, o»l 
instructed tbo Provincial Governments similarly to endow 
local bodrts from Provincial resources, and to moke these 
bodies more powerful and useful. DepartmenU whkh the 
peo^de were likely to understand and to odmlnbter weD 
were to be made local. Thus the adminialmllon of primary 
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education, medical chanty, minor public works, reg:istration 
of vital statistics, model farms, vacdnation, and sanitation 
were to be handed over to the local bodies. 

It IS of mterest to notice that Ranmilc was of opinion that 
the revenue derived from spintuous liquors and narcotic 
drugs should be deprovincialised and handed over to the 
Mumapal and Local Boards. He says, 

“ Certainly no Government officials can be m a better 
position to take care tliat people do not abuse their liberties 
m the matter of mtoxicatingf dnnks Uian tlie people them- 
selves, especially wdien these people have by tradition a 
rehgious horror of this \nce. . . , We also hold that a hmitcd 
and clandestine consumption is a lesser evil than a wide- 
spread legalized consumption. Each community will have 
the pow'er of controlling the further grow'th of this pest of 
Western avilisation, and w’C doubt not that in such hands 
the hcense fees and oth6r duties would be raised to such a 
pitch as to render indulgence in spirituous drinks and 
narcotic drugs an extremely costly luxury. There would 
not be any very heavy loss to levenue, and even if there 
were a slight loss, surely a Government w’hich, in its 
sohcitude for the welfare of its subjects, has actually 
repealed in ioto the import duties on cotton goods, ought 
certainly to be prepared to sacnfice the interests of revenue 
to what IS unquestionably a nobler object, namely, the 
emancipation of the people from moral degradation and 
rum. The anti-opium party m England would give a more 
practical direction to their agitation if they would take 
up this question, and first of all force the hands of the 
Indian Gkjvemment to abstain from tradmg m the vices of 
their own subjects, or to speak more accurately as bemg 
nearer the truth, to abstam from gradually mitiatmg their 
own subjects into vices for which they have inherited no 
natural propensity.” ^ 

Ranade’s mmd was essentially constructive, and accord- 


* " Admimstrahve Reforms in the Bombay Presidency.” 
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faifily wben be saw that the Goverament was coocemed to 
devcIoi» find extend local self-ffovernment, ho set himself 
to sketdi the chance* that roonired to be made In the 
coQsUtntlon and the power* of the local bodies, if the 
Gove rnm ent* intention* were to be realised. LooUnc 
forward to a time when the two basal unit* of represeo* 
tadvo covemment in India, namely, the Mtmidpality and 
the Local Board, would have been placed on a firm footlnc 
and when the way would be open for tiwVfag the Lccislatlvc 
Councils also representative in their turn he outlined o new 
constitutioci for the Bombay I-ecislatlve CoundL His 
scheme, while nhowinc to Government a woridne majority 
in the Council, provided for the inclusion of twelve non- 
offidnl representatives, who were to bo elected by the 
member* of the MunldpaUties and of the District Com* 
mittee*. Commentinc on hi* scheme, Rfioade declares 
that it* iwtding feature and In bb opblon It* createst 
recommendation is that, 

While in the present state of p r ogi'e ** in lodb, it wOl 
give an adequate representation to the jjcople in their 
Government, it will be far from derooemlJe fa its ebameter 
and results. This doable process of election is equivalent 
to filtcrinc as it were the popalar suflmce throuch Inter 
mediate bo^es. The masses of the people tbemse]\‘C8 
are, in the present state of their civilisation iocnpable of 
cbcwsfnc the fittest men to be their re pr e sen tatives la 
the LeiriiJaturc, but those who mamge the local oilair* 
of these masses, and who poescas their confidence occht 
undoubtedly to be In a podtlon to choose ns dcjxjlle* 
for the people ceoerally the fittest to be their rep- 
resentative* in the Lcff^ture. ‘With such a coo- 

sultativo Council of notables at hand. Government will 
feel that it wields its cnonooua ftrencth with an easy 
coosdeoce and its present respoosIbOilles wOl bo crealJf 
lightened.” 
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That comment reveals Rana^e’s caution. In view of 
recent developments under the Montag:u-Chelmsford Re- 
forms, his suggestions seem very mild and timid. But the 
offiaal attitude has changed enormously since these days, 
for at the conclusion of his paper Rana^e declares that he is 
fully aware that the majonty of his proposals will be 
denounced as "visionary and radical," by the bureaucratic 
mind ! 

India, however, was then entering into the liberal regime 
of Lord Ripon, and Uie reforms for tlie extension of Local 
Government were zealously advanced. In May, 1882, there 
appeared a Resolution dealing \wth the reform of Local 
Government, of vhich Ranade said that "a State paper 
more liberal, hfe-mspiring, and instinct with true states- 
manship can hardly be conceived, and has certainly not 
been seen for many years m India," The recommendations 
of the Resolution went farther m some directions than 
Ranade and the Sarvajanik Sabha had been inclined to go, 
and we get another interesting example of the cautious 
nature of Ranade’s mind m the counsel of wariness that 
he gives to the authonties. He says, 

“The sudden and sweeping introduction of extreme 
measures, must always be deprecated m the mterests of a 
healthy and natural growth of free institutions , for such 
extreme measures, if prematurely and suddenly introduced 
immediately after a very repressive pohey, are calculated to 
demoralise a people mstead of elevating them. . . . Ours 
IS the last pen which would wilhngly support the continuance 
of a system of offiaal contiol and dictation , but a calm 
reflection of the real state of things compels us to raise our 
voice against the sudden and sweepmg introduction of an 
important reform, even though we do so at the nsk of 
incurrmg the displeasure and taunts of a small mmonty of 
well-mtentioned but, none the less, over-enthusiastic people, 
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The primary ob5ect of the Government of India • 
Bcheme fa to give political and iwpolar edncntloo to the 
people, but efficiency in the local ndminfatration cannot be 
lostsightof. RffWency and economy in Icxyil ndmlntx tmttmi 
fa in fact one of the elementa of political edocatlon which 
has to be taught oa much aa anything else, for no educatioa 
in the art of Belf-govemiMnt be of the allghtest 
permanent value whldi docs not provide at the some time 
for effideocy and economy in loc^ odminfatmtioou 

In the following year the Bombay Government intro- 
duced two hilfa to bring Into effect the ideas expressed in 
the Resolution of 1883 Rfinode discussed them carefully 
in the pages of the Sobhhs Journal with a keen eye for 
anything that he thought was unsound, or that would 
stultify the obiect in view and especially for anything that 
would interfere with the furmdol independenco of the 
Afanidpal Committees or the Local Boards. 

The Sirvaioiilk SaWiS took a warm interest in the 
Native States and we find in the Journal congratulatory 
addresses sent on various festive occasions to the QoUcwad 
of Baroda, the MohSrQjS of Mysore, and other rulers. In 
ndditlcm to the congratulations, the addresses usually con- 
tained a good deal of very straight advice regarding the 
responsibilities of Princes and Ibo right methods of 
go\Tming In 1882, when the yonng Galkwtul was on 
the point of assuming the full rights and privileges of 
sov^gnty the Sai*5 deemed it Ju duty respectfully to 
submit for Hfa Highness s consideralion a few suggestions 
regarding the best form which the tt l mi o h trotioq 
of Baroda under Hfa Highness • rule ihoukl assume. 
The laggesllons were really the work of Rinade who bad 
in 1880 puhllsbed in the Journal a paper entitled ' A Coo 
BtitutioQ for NalK-c Slate*. He begins by pointing out 
that great effort fa often mmlc to train the future rulers in 
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those qualifications which their Bntish guardians deem 
essential for turning them out cultivated and polished 
gentlemen. But he msists that “no amount of mere 
personal accomplishment m the young rulers will cure the 
defects of the system of absolute rule which prevails 
everywhere, and the temptations of which prove m too 
many cases so overpowenng as to wash off the varmsh of 
educabon m a few years, and leave the State none the better, 
often much worse, for the care taken of its Chief durmg the 
minonty. Our own impression is that as much, if not more, 
careshouldbe bestowed upon the training of the State and the 
People in the arts and habits of expecbng and secunng 
responsible rule and well-ordered power, as is now lavish- 
ed upon the educabon of the Princes, and m teaching them 
good manners.” It is objected that Indian peoples do not 
manifest the power, habits, and pubhc feehng “which alone 
can awe a mischievously mchned ruler, and stop him in the 
race of vice and cruel exacbons,” and that a paper 
consbtubon would be useless. But Ranade answers that 
this funcbon of the people can be dischaiged by the Bnbsh 
authority, “ whose representabve already wields great 
powers, and has generally the good sense requisite to make 
him a useful control, and this fear will be effiaent as a 
sancbon bll the more genume home-growth of nabve pubhc 
opimon learns to respect itself and enforce obedience.” 
Ranade would have the States adopt a consbtubon, and the 
Chief would have to pledge himself to respect it . “ Any 
grievous and long-conbnued departure from this pledge, 
should, upon the representabon of the subjects, be 
visited after warning by the Viceioy and local Grovemors 
representing the Paramount Power, with the penalty of 
depnvabon under circumstances under which, m a free 
State, pubhc opmion would have saneboned and enforced 
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doposiUon,' The consatnUon that be ouUines is marled 
by his tisual dear-beaded and competent treatmeat* 

* Tbe pdodplei that Rtna^ wotM have ia sseb • 

cocitlnitlcc are the foDofflog (1) Each erf tbs ptnter Chk* ibooM 
be teqntred to n egn hm te a napooslbfe Uhdster tbs DOmhiatkQ to be 
approved by the repreeentatiT© oi the BritiOi Power aod the pence 
appointed to be bremovoDbie qcep t for deariy proved beapedty 
dbloyalty crime, or nrisiemeoaemr pro v e d to tbs aalhfaertoo of both 
the Qdei tad tbs Britkb AgenL So R&vtije beUerei tbs p r uent 
mbservlent race of men erf ftm«r and do posltkxi^ who rise to be 
Mhdsten by pooderiD? to tbetr Prioce>i iront tnste* aod vkca, aiwt 
by Ktandfng weQ wfth the Pofitkol Aficnt by anridpatfog bb wblma, 
mtat give way to a better daas of people." Tbs CUef tbs Ulnfater 
jtod the Ponrica] Ageot wtmU be the three corser^coo of the 
cooitlttitloa. (2) The Chief wooW ocly fTniJaci power by way of 
ngnlar appeal from the order erf his Mirtht/ry There wo^ be do 
tnteriereoce with the dclcgnted power of the MJoWer ontil Ws order 
was pitd, atid any of ttie parties affected by It appealed to tbeCtdef 
At preaent tbe Minister is ettber alH>o w erfti] andrirttaDympefsedn 
the Frisce or bs b only a Secretary ofiLrlag hb rignatrire to the 
dictates of tmacknowiedged mtnirtej i In tbs bachgrooDd who g overo 
tbe Prtoce " (3) There sboold be a CortocD or Dorbir cor^btfaig of 
the of tbe different departments and a few selected reprrceota 
dves of tbe oocvKifficial riaires, tbe Chief bring Presidest of the 
Cocnefl and tbs hllnbter tb oedre Leader Thb Conndl sboaU he 
the ontbority Wltboot Its sanedoo no new tax or Dew law or 
great Innovatko on exbdng forms sbooJd be made (f) As “ the 
un cer ta inty erf tbe Ung^ rigtrts ia land the greed of power and Ibe 
lemptodccs to obnse U, bare been the prindpls soimn of t ah mie 
aod onoicby which have ndoed the Nadre States, both Urge aod 
fmwn R£oai]e wocidmaLelt acoodJtioaof SDCcecdlogto tsdepeodeot 
role tlat tbe PriDce sboold ogrre to the srilfing of tbe Und-mrotie 
permanently or for loog tenns oo rDoderote and fixed prtacfpies, and 
to tbe Ughteniug of aH other burdens. (5) There abooi! be seporstloa 
bet w ee n tbe State's pobDe aod prirate exprodlfore and the Ovtl 
Ust ooce settled should not be locreased e x cep t for good oitrw arsl 
with tbe coewn t of CococO and UlaWer There should be efcar 
dlrWoo of execotire tad JadlaaJ dirtk* and of drD anJ toDiury 
dndes. Oflka iboukl be brtoaeO ODsobJeuts of Ibe State wfw are 
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In browsing over the pages of the Sdrvaiamk Sabha 
Jowiial one comes across many passages that throw light 
upon R^a^e’s religious position, and upon his desire for 
such social reforms as the raising of the age for mamage 
and the abohtion of enforced widowhood. As we shall 
have occasion farther on to look at his views on these 
matters, we shall pass them by now. But before turning 
from our endeavour to see the outlook of Ranade’s mind 
by means of his wntmgs m the Joiit nal, we must take some 
notice of what he wrote on educational matters. 

Always mtical of the centrahsing of power and themcreas- 
ing of official control, Ranade dehghted to see local resoui- 
ces bemg uthsed and developed. This characteristic is 
levealed m a paper which he wrote m 1882, called “ Primary 
Education and Indigenous Schools. ” The openin g 
paragraph is typical of Ranade’s readmess to make his 
contnbution to the practical needs of the hour, and also of 
his tendency to look at a problem under the hght of past 
expenences and of established facts. After having remmded 
his readers that the Bombay Committee of the Education 
Commission was soon to commence its labours, he proceeds 

“ It IS time that we should pass m review the vanous sys- 
tems of elementary education which have been m operation m 
different parts of British India during the last 25 years, and 
by contrasting their results furnish the ground-work of fact 
on which the authorities more directly concerned with the 
practical working of this department may be expected to 
proceed m its future reorganisation consequent on the 
labours of the Education Commission — the mam object of 
whose inquiry is to ascertam the present state of elementary 

of gfood family and who have qnahfied by passing prescnbed examina- 
tions The laws of the State should be wntten There should be an 
annual statement of accounts Local government should be freely 
fostered, under proper control 
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edncatkm throuchcmt the Empire, aod tbo rn^mt by 
which this can everywhere be extended and improved- 

He then poes on to make a strong plea on behalf of the 
indigenous schoolmaster ftg rtfrHrt thftm mrrt ori 

charges of ignorance, torineas, lack of dbdpUne, nod 
wrongness of method, and suggesting ttmt the official 
antboriiles give too much importance to n cmmined book 
knowledge of the elements of gmmmor, geography, and 
history while other subjects which ore of much more 
importance in practkal life are little attended to He 
reminds us also that the doss which has now to bo 
reached is the agricaltural community forming the 
backbone of the popolatfon 

”They require to be better fed and clothed and housed 
before they can be asked with advantage to educate 
themselves. A knowledge of the rodiments of reading ood 
writing suffideat for their doily life is all that con be expected 
at present, aod ihki knowledge the indigenous system of 
schwls provides satisfactorily and cheaply A few picked 
boy* might be helped by free scholarships to pass through 
the higher grades of instrudloo, but for the majority the 
simplest rudltncnt* will tufficc for many gcoemtlon* to 
come. 

Rfinade calculated thnr 14 000 more schools were requir 
ed In the Bombay Presidency and that to rro\*ide these on the 
prevailing system would require on annual expenditure of 
fourteen lakhs of rupees. But on the system be proposes he 
dedares that a school could be provi^ for every viHagc 
with n population of over ?00 soul* at on amraal cost of only 
four He would incorpoiato the existing Indicenous 

schools “ by extending a small capitation grant for every hoy 
in regular attendance and an oddilional grant on the pay 
ment by results system for every boy whom these send up 
for the free schotarsblp exams. In the next place he would 
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“encourage the establishment of more private schools 
either by the class from wliich the indigenous schoolmasters 
come, or from certificated teachers who should be hcensed 
to open schools on tlieir own account, and make tlieir owm 
arrangements for receiving payments in kvid or money 
from the villagers, the amount so derived being subsidised 
by a State gratuity, ranging from 2 to 5 rupees a month, 
accoiding to the numbers attending the school and its results 
at the free scliolarslup exams.” And he declared that 
hundreds of trained and certificated young men who now 
complain of a want of occupation would voluntanly devote 
themselves to the work of mstrucbon on these terms. 

There was considerable talk about that time of 
withdrawing State help from higher education m order to be 
able to do more for pnmary education. Ranade’s opimon 
was against such a step. He felt tliat it would greatly retard 
the progress of the country, if that were done before the 
ncher classes had increased m numbers and in appreciation 
of the responsibihties of their position, and had begun to 
endow institutions m the way the ncher classes in other 
countries have done. He wrote, 

“It IS the middle, or rather the hereditary hteiary and 
mercantile classes, about 10 per cent of the whole population, 
which appreciates the present system of mstruction, and m 
, the work of Indian regeneration the real leadership belongs 
to this class of society. Until they are permeated with the 
leaven of new ideas, it is useless to expect any general or 
lastmg progress. They alone can furmsh the teachers who 
will undertake the work of popular education. India’s 
present circumstances, soaal and economical, require that 
those agencies should be allowed to operate freely m all 
directions, and it becomes as much the duty of Government 
to help the middle classes to obtam higher education as 
to assist the lower to secure pnmary instruction.” 
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The vrcD-known observation that the style Is the mn, 
readfly occotb to the nrfad after a per usa l of Rlnades 
wTltinfi;8. He lmi»rta hla Ideas by n-H-onn ©f sentences 
that are massive, well-balanced and heavily vreiehled with 
meaninc He never scintillabai and he seldom 
but be m ai n t niTis a consistenUy hich level of dear 
dignified, and sonorota intne. We do not find flashes of 
splendour and brill tan ca of coloured lights, but we get 
steady and ffluminatlng brightness. There Is little or 
nothing of poetk rapture or emotkmal glamour but 
£re<iuently there occ urs a vivid stroke of rtsalistic metaphor 
as for example in this sentence, Proposals for reform 
should not err on the side of overieaplDg their mark, any 
more than they should try to set up dead carcases In the 
seats of life and power Where there is a warmth of 
passion in his writing It nearly always comes os the sequel 
to an Qccnmulatloa of convincing facts. His dosing 
paragraph Is often on appealing climax in which Mens, 
morshaTled with sdentific restraint, seem at last to burst 
Into a glowing flame. He was capable of slight ioelegan 
dea of dlctloc, which suggest that his attention was mainly 
concentrated upon the thought to which he was giving 
exjxesslon and that, beyond a certain point, he OU not 
greatly concem blmself with the form of the expression. 
The only thing that might betray RSnade s fordgn-ncss to 
the English language Is an occasional slightly tmkliomatlc 
use of a prcposltioa— and such occasions ore extremely 
rare. When wc remember that English was not hli 
mother tongue, wc cannot but be astonished at the power 
with which be could e xfx c ss his ideas through that 
medium. Courteous and kindly os his nature was. Rfinade 
could yet on occasions bit out hard, and bo then reveals 
ns a master of restrained invccll\'c. The foDowlng 
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passage, besides being interesting as giving his idea of tlie 
quahties required m a ruler, lUustiates his ability in this 
direction . 

“Large-hearted sympathy, a geneious scorn to catch 
sectional applause, great moderation of views, honest 
consistency of purpose, a firm hold of certain large hnes of 
pohcy, a sense of dignity m asserting mdependence when 
great mterests require the sacnfice, an even balance of 
mind m the presence of troubles — these are the attnbutes 
which go to make successful rulers of men. Their entire 
absence m the retired Governor conspicuously marks him 
out as a costly failure, who by his self-seeking and ex- 
aggerated laudation of his owm acts has degraded the noble 
standard of duty m the Indian service which scorned to 
flatter race pnde and left its deeds to speak m glorification 
of the doers.”^ 

* SdrvajamA Sabfid, Joutnal, Vol 11, No 4. 
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POONA, 1871 1893 

Domestic Good Out op Evn. Sociax Repoem FEicnoit 
The Awakeioko OF Mahaeashtea Goveekmekts 
S uSPlCIO'f GOVBBJOmjIT 8 ArrEECIATlO^f 

W E hnvo rtm far ahead of the chronoloclail Be<iucnce 
in this attempt to discover the tendencies of 
Rfinado s mind by examinaUon of his writiocs in 
the SSrwtfattik SabkS Journal and we most now retom to 
the year 1873 It was in October of that year that his 
\vife, SoliiQbai died From the time of their comioe to 
Poona her health beffon to csoso amdely and finally the 
doctors nnnonneed that she was snfferinc from conromp- 
lion. AH throuch the lHoess R£nade tho\vcd tho most 
tender and devoted care. After pntthjc In ahorddny suxirk 
at the Court, be would break hfa nicht s rest by rislni: from 
Hmw to time to administer the medicines that the doctor 
bad ordered. SakhQbai had o meek and a chnrmlni: dis 
position and bad won the devoted lo%*e of her husband t 
heart, and the end, when it came, ^Ta5 a sore blow to Rfino^lc. 
For a year after she died he was in crent torrovr, not a 
day but tears came to his eyes on her account. 

He woiild seek solace in rcodlnc the rcUclous poctns of 
Tukarlm, becinnlnc after the cvealnp meal and conllnulnc 
unl3 he fell asleep. 

Rfinadc a oltJtodc of mind to some of the Issues raised 
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by death may be gathered from the followmg extract from 
a letter of condolence which he once sent to Rao Bahadur 
G. A. Mankar, and in which he refers to the loss he had 
himself received in the death of his wife : 

“My own loss has been equally bitter, and at times 
these mishaps so puzzle one’s understanding that the most 
devout are tempted into sinful despondency and disloyal 
rebelhon. You are, however, too soimdly grounded in 
virtue and piety to be shaken m your faith permanently, 
whatever may be the temporary shock you suffered. It is 
not good of Mends to give permanent advice m this spint. 
Such consolation is only liked when the heart, saddened 
by Its loss, finds out the truth that the world was not 
mtended to be a bower of roses.” ^ 

Little more than a month after the death of his first 
wife, Rma(^e was married a second time. The marriage 
was really the woik of his father, who manoeuvred Ranade 
mto a position which, for a man of his fihal conscientious- 
ness and tender-heartedness, was extremely difficult. The 
mcident reveals the father as a man of very astute as well 
as of very determmed character. Himself an entirely 
orthodox Brahman, he was afraid that his son would feel 
It to be his duty, as one of the leaders of the soaal reform 
movement, to marry a widow. For that sort of marriage 
he had a rehgious horror, and was determmed to do every- 
thmg m his power to prevent it occurrmg m his own family. 
Accordmgly, immediately after the death of Sakhubai, he 
took steps to have his son safely and respectably mamed 
agam. He felt that the matter must be carried through with 
all possible haste, m order to forestall the mfluence that 
Ranade’s soaal reform friends m Bombay would un- 
doubtedly bnng to bear on him. In his endeavour to 
counteract that influence he went to the rather outrageous 

^ Mankar, Sketch of Ranade' s Life and Works, Vol I, p 22.. 
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lenffth of fntercepdng certain porta of the corrcspoalaKB 
that waa addressed to hla son. 

At that time it happened that a srontleman of trood 
fajnfly called Mfidhavrto Abbdalbeb, had come to Poona 
with the object of arranging for the marriage of bif 
danghter RnmSteL He was an ocqnaintanco of Ranade a 
father and the two met and talked the matter ow 
Ranade a father felt that, if the girl herself were initablc 
this waa the sort of match that be wonld like. It was 
contrary to cnatom to send a girl for fn ap cc ti oo to the 
relarivea of a prospective troabond, unless there was n de- 
finite offer of marriage. So on old and tnuted family 
dependant was despatched to the place where the* girl lived, 
with instructfcma to Interview her and to examine delicately 
into the family affairs. The result of hb investlgntioQ was 
a verdict of approved, and then the more commit ting step 
was taken, and the girl ^^*08 brought to viait the Rlnndea ot 
Poona. RAnadQS father inatrocted AbbSafibob regarding 
the line he sbcmld follow if R&ude showed any unwilling 
ness to accept the marriage. The line auggeated acems to 
have been that refusal would involve the girl a ruin, alnce, 
having been committed so far, she couk) not bo bestowed 
in marriage elsewhere. 

ifeanwhflo the matter waa befog brought to a dedshn 
be tw e en father and son. Rfinade Insisted that he JM not 
desire to marry again. Ho begged his father to remember 
that be was no kmger a chfM, but a grown up man of 31 
years, and ought not to be coerced. Ho tried to retnove 
the fear that was at the bock of his father a mind by offering 
to give his word not to marry a widow But the father 
was adamant against all argument and appeal, and indeed 
he seemed merely to bo angered by the tmwiiiiogness to 
render immedhle and ttmpiesUonlng obcdfcncc. Rina^-' 
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saw that the only alternatives were acceptance or open 
bleach. Finally he submitted, saying, “Alas, that you 
\vill not hsten to me, yet it is my duty to do what you say.” 
Still he tried to bargam for six months more of freedom, 
as he mtended to go to Europe m the immediate future. 
But even this concession his father would not grant. 
After that Ranade ceased struggling, and accepted the 
compulsion to marry and to marry immediately, but he laid 
down some conditions regarding the type of girl he would 
accept. He stipulated that she must be of good family ; 
and she must be grown-up ; and further, he said he would 
be better pleased if m choosing the girl more stress were 
put upon intelhgence than upon outward appearance. 

One evening m the Ranade ’s house the momentous meet- 
ing took place which finally settled matters. R^ade for the 
first time looked upon Ramabal and heard from her father 
how they had been led to come. Then Ranade said to him, 

“ Have you with your eyes open considered giving your 
daughter to me ? You are an old landed-propnetor and I 
am a social reformer, belongmg to the widow-remamage 
party. Though I may look robust, yet I am defective ^in 
eyes and ears. Besides that I am going to visit Europe^ 
and I shall not do penance for it when I return.” 

But Ramabai’s father rephed that he had been told eveiy- 
thing and that he was resolved to give his daughter. 
Ranade then, after a short silence, said that m that case aU 
he would ask would be that only the betrothal should take 
place immediately, and that the mamage should not take 
place until one year later. But the girl’s father was 
strongly opposed to any such postponement. Ranade said 
that m that case they should take the advice of his father 
in the matter, and thereupon the mterview ended. 

* His intended visit to Europe never took place. 
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Rim^e then went to ha father aal tried hard to 
him to chance his mfad. Bnt after Ustenbe to nD that bb 
»on had to say, be repHed that be was afraid that, if there 
waa a year s postponement, the plcastfro nod the peace of 
his old affs would bo destroyed. He declared that the 
letters and telegrams whfch he hod intercepted from the 
Bombay people had mode him realise the pressure that 
would bo brought to bear upon Rteade. Pointing out that 
the responsibility for the family s nfiairs had now devolved 
upon him, he urged that if be kept unmairicd for a year, 
the peace aod fehdty of the family wtae bound to be lost 
He coded up by saying that Rhnade should do os bo 
thought fitting but be warned him that if be did not marry 
at once, tbea he could not send the girl back to her own 
people without humiliating her family and shaltering bis 
own peace. He dedoied, toc^ that if his son persisted in 
his course, their coimecfiop would cense from that date, for 
be would go and live permnoeptly at Kandr * 

Rhnade then much against his wllJ found himself In 
December lfi73 married to the second 5frs. Rllnade* Ho 
took the step because of his father s obstinate insistence, and 
In obedience to two prindples of conduct the obligatoriness 
of whfch he always Wt deeply, namely that a parent s word 
should not be broken nod that one should not destroy the 
bapjpiness of one s family lo taking the step bo was laying 
hfmsclf open to the charge of being merely a hypo- 
critical lip-scrvcr of the great cause of widem'-remaniage 
and the censure of the world end the jeers of his enemies 
feD thfiJ: and fast upon hfra and morco\*er he was offend 
log many Ufe-Iong friends, whom his condnet grieved and 
astonished. Over against the flood of critidtm and nb«« 

Tbore*kJeocecrfRIffiu4e^t4Uierwas»ilbetown of Ksrrlr la tt» 

Kolhapflr Sttte^botigb be crfieo mad* proiooTtd tWa tobli •oo’sboaw 
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that has been poured on Ranade in connection with this 
event, it is interestinc: to read the voids of Mrs. Ranade, in 
whidi she expiesses Uic conviction that her husband’s 
attitude on that fateful occasion vas one of tlic briglitcst 
pomts m all his career. She v rites . 

" I think tliat amonjrJt all the examples of his true self- 
sacrifice and nobleness of mind this one will shine with a 
speaal bnlliance and importance. Thouijh in the opinion 
of man)’ piersons he was nghtly abused, yet in \ncw of his 
conduct then I feel great respect for him, and all w'ho look 
at his life with true reverence will agree wuth me."^ 

The intense pain that tlie w hole affair caused Ranade 
to suffer, is clear from the intimate glimpses of him at that 
time w'hich Mrs. Ranade gives us in her Rccolkciwfjs. 
The marriage took place as soon as possible after Ranade’s 
acquiescence had been secured, Mrs. Ranade’s mother 
and other relatives were summoned to the wedding, but, 
ow'ing to the eagerness of Ranade’s fatlier to seize the first 
auspicious date, time w’as hardly available for them to 
amve, and so they were not present. In any case Ram- 
abai’s fatlier did not thmk it w'orth w’hile to bring them 
from their distant village, since Mahadev had determined 
that the marriage w'as to be celebrated only wutli the simp- 
lest Vedic ceremonies, and without the many pre-marriage 
and post-mamage rites and festiwties that were ordinaiily 
indulged in. The mamage w’as to take place at the time 
of evening twalight In the morning Ranade w’ent as usual 
to his w'ork at the Court, and his father was on tentei- 
hooks aU day lest some of his son’s Bombay friends 
should come down and by some means or other cause the 
propitious hour to be missed. But when the Court rose 


^ Mrs Ranade, pp 35-36. 
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for the day RSnade came stralcbt home, at the prop er 
timo the ce rem ony of marriage was doly performed, and 
in the evening the bride, waDdng on foot along with 
Rfinade, made her first entry ns wife into her hashand s 
home. It most have been a de pr e aslu g sort of affair 
Ranade, after the return from the place of the cere- 
mony without speaking to anyone nod without eating 
anything went straight to his room and locked himself lo, 
his mind weighed down with an Intolemble oppression. 

This marriage, which took place so unpropltiomly nod 
tmder such a dood of ^oom and vexation, yet proved to 
bo the beginning of a pecnliarly happy and beautiful 
married Ufe. Ranade, true to bis characteristic goodwill 
and constructive bent, at once started to make the best of 
roattflxs. On the evening of the day when bis new father 
io-law had departed home, be colled bis wife and told to 
her Yea have been mamed to me, but do yoa kztow 
wb6 I am, what my name is, and so on ? She told him 
what she knew about him, and then be asked about her 
home nffnin L He then izHTulred about her rending and 
writing but found that she was entirely Ignorant of these 
things. So that very night he bod a sbte and pencil 
brought and taught her the first seven letters of the 
olphabet. As she hod hod no iirevioos acquaintance with 
slates or with letters, it took her nearly two hours to 
acquire the power of drawing these se\’Co letters wilhoul 
looking at the models. Rfinnde thereafter mode a practice 
as regularly as possible of devotir^ two hours each erenlng 
to teac htn e After a fonn^ht spent lo mastering the 
alphabet, they began to read the childrens first kasoo botL 
So they went on p rogre ss rvely with graramar arithmetic 
reading and writing 

Then in order to have the slod> carried on mote 
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regularly and thorouglily, he engaged a lady teacher from 
the Female Training College, and she came for a couple of 
hours each day to teach Mrs. Rana(3e. In tins way by 
1875, she had studied up to the level of a Fiftli Standard 
child. In the education of his wife Rana<?e always took 
the keenest personal mterest, and tlie accomphshment of 
her character and the usefulness of her hfe well repaid 
his care. She became a constant comfort and support to her 
husband, and also a pioneer of the women’s cause in India. 
The Seva Sadan^ at Poona was started by her, m association 
with Mr. G. K. Devadhar, and she worked earnestly for 
social reform. She was eleven years of age at the time 
of her mamage, and she survived her husband by twenty- 
three years. 

When Ranade came to Poona he associated himself with 
the Prarthana Samaj which had been formed there by 
V. A. Modak, m 1870. The Prarthana Samaj is a reform 
movement ivithm Hinduism which claims to have returned 
to the ancient purity of the religion by removing 
corruptions that in the course of the centunes have crept 
into the onginal Vedic faith. Prominent among these 
corruptions they count idol-worship, caste differences, and 
the prohibition of widow-remamage. In 1875 there 
came to Poona a great rehgious leader who also was 
earnestly striving for the removal of these three corruptions, 
and whom Ranade, though he differed from him on 
several fundamental rehgious questions, heartily encouraged 
and supported. This was Swam! Dayanand Saraswati. 
Dayanand had become an ardent rehgious reformer, and 
had obtamed a great hold upon Northern India, founding 

* The Seva Sadan is an institution founded by B M Malabari 
which seeks the uplift of India through the instrumentality of social, 
educational, and medical service earned on by Indian women 
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the Arya Samlj. He beiieved that the Vedas were 
written by God, whereas the Prfirthanfl Samajfata deny 
that, and there were other differences be t ween them. 
But Rfinade was dellehted to cooperate with the SwSml 
becaow of those convictions that they held in common 
and because he realised that throuefa the p erso na lity of 
the SwSmI a great opportunity was offered of dealing Q 
blow at Idol worship and of helping forward the cause of 
sodnl reform. India has an togralned tendency to rerer 
ence the sannySsI or holy man, and Rhnade knew that ideas 
preached by Swftml Dayfamnd would find a much readier 
occeptonce In the minds of the masses, than the same ideas 
would if advanced by a person who was engaged In the 
ordinary work of world. He therefore paid the 
Swiml ev er y respect, helped to secure him opportunity for 
propounding his faith, and himself ottended his meetings, 
Dayfinand delivered fifteen lectures at that time to Poona, 
and the tumult that arose to connection with hb visit 
reveals the stress and opposition amid which the movement 
of religions reform struggled on. 

On the eve of the SwfLml s departure, arrangements were 
made for hohltog a farewell meettog to which he was to go 
riding on an elephant, and escorted by n torctoUght pro- 
cessioo. When the opposition party heard of the totendnl 
procession, they deckled to make an effort to render It 
ridlculoos. They dressed o donkey to a yeDow-coIouretl 
turban and a golden-threaded shawl, so os to gi« it n 
resemblance to the SwimZ. Then, calling it by the name of 
Gardabhiinand, they marched In procession, cheering It 
through the streets of Pooon. This action alarmed those 
who had made themsclra responsible for the real pnxrtslon, 
which they saw would \-cry likely lead to trouble and they 
wanted to cancel It. But Rfinado stood out firmly ogainsl 
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the Arya SamaJ He believed that the Vedna were 
written by God whereas the Pnirthana Samajfcita deny 
that, and there were other differences between them. 
Bat R4nade was delichted to coK>pemte with the Swfiml 
bccauie of those conrictions that they held in common, 
and becaose he realised that thronch the personality of 
the Sw&ml a creat opportunity was offered of deallnc n 
blow at klohworshlp and of helpmc forward the cause of 
social reform. India has an Incralncd tendency to rover 
coce the sannyiUJ or holy man, and Rfinado knew that ideas 
preached by SwamI Dayfinand would find a much readier 
acceptance In the minds of the masses, than the same ideas 
tvoald if od^tinccd by a person who was encaetd in the 
ordinary work of the world. He therefore paid the 
Swaml c\‘ery respect, helped to secure him opportunity for 
propoundinc his faith, and himself attended his roeetlncs. 
Dayinand delivered fifteen l e ct ur e s at that time In iVwoa, 
and the tumult that arose fa connection with bts visit 
reveals the stress and opposition amid which the movement 
of relljrious reform slruircled on. 

On the e^•c of the SwfimI 8 departure aimnccments were 
made for hoKliop a farewell mcetinc to which he was to co 
rHinc on nn clcjtont, and escorted by a loreh-llcht pro- 
cession. t\Tien the opposition purty heard of the intended 
procession they decftled to make an effort to render it 
rfclicnlotn. They dressed u donkey fa a j ellow-colourcsl 
turban and a coklea-threaded shawl, so ns to civc it n 
rcseinhlancc to the SwJmi Then, callinc it by the name of 
Oanlabhinand they marched fa procession, ebeerfac it 
thiooch the itrcets of Poona. This action alarmed those 
who hil made iheimclvcs responsible for the real proce ss too, 
wlilch ibT saw would srry likely lead to trouble and the> 
vi-intnl to canTl It. Hal Rioade stood out firmly otrafaM 
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any abandonment. He pointed out that the affair would 
act like a sieve, showmg how many of the people of 
Poona were really prepared to follow the banner of social 
reform. He, indeed, rather welcomed the opposition, be- 
cause it put the reformers on their mettle ; and he remmd- 
ed his friends that every reform movement has to be tested 
m the fires of persecution. 

Next day, in accordance with Ranade’s advice, the 
procession took place, reaching its destination without 
mishap, as the nval procession came too late. The opposi- 
tion, however, estabhshed itself outside the house where 
the farewell address was being given, and fried to disturb 
the meeting by cheermg their donkey. One of the 
Swami’s supporters went out and apphed a cudgel to tlie 
donkey’s back, and this was the signal for a general mel^e. 
Stones and bnck-bats were fliung at the elephant, which 
had to be moved out of the way. Handfuls of mud, 
accompamed with volleys of abuse, were hurled through 
the open windows of the room where the Swami’s meet- 
mg was takmg place. The City Magistrate, learning that 
the affair had gone the length of a conflict, came on the 
scene, and the Swami was enabled to reach his abode 
in safety. Ranade returned home with his clothes all spatter- 
ed with mud. A pohceman was severely hurt and about 
a dozen people were mjured by pohce-batons. Two ring- 
leaders of the not were arrested and pumshed. Ranade 
had full evidence regarding who the real instigators of 
the affair were. They also knew this and threw them- 
selves on his mercy. When urged by some of his friends 
to expose them, he refused, quotmg as he did so a 
verse of Tukaram to the effect that “ one should not even 
think of killing a man who has surrendered.” 

In this same year there occurred another of those 
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cloomy scenes thronch wWch Rina^e and his father 
preserved their ttralocd tadty VfahcralSstrl Panditi who 
was Q kndme social reformer oad who bod himself recent 
ly raamed a widow was passfog through Poona on his way 
to MahSbfeiwar Rfinade invited him to have dinner at 
his house. When Rfinade* father learned that hospitohty 
was to be given to the Papdit, he was sullenly rescnlfnl 
absented himself from the house all evening and made 
arrangements for departing to KolhSpQr on the following 
morning Dorga tokl her brother the whole story, and he 
knowing his father a determined character, was much 
distressed and could rwt sleep at all that nlghL He rose 
early next morning, and went and stood on the verandah o! 
his father s room. His father saw him but paid no atteo* 
tloo, and so about on hour passed in silence, each waiting 
for the other to take the initiative. At last the father 
looked up and told Rjumde to sit down, but be made no 
more. After some time the father ngam said that be should 
sit down, and this time Ranade replied. If,” bo said, 
“you give up your inteution of going to karAir I shall 
fcll dowtu If you end all the folk go to Knrvlr, what U the 
good of my staying here? I shall go with you. I vcvtr 
imagined you wcaikl be so upset about yesterdays nflair 
If I had it would nes'cr have taken place.” 

With many sudi words he strove to pour oil on the 
troablM water*, but his father remained dourly silent, 
Nine o clock struck, and the onlinary routine of the day 
wai bring nr^lected but stlD the Impasse contirwed. 
Then a fwrvant came to say that the carrbges were walling 
This made Riaade realise that the plan of departure 
hail bmj fmally settled, and, dedariag that be had been 
orp^mrd on the day his mother died, he left the room. A 
I tt>“ wh S* oft erwardt, he sent a rervant to bli father with 
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a note on which was written, “If you will not abandon 
your intention of going to Kolhapur, I shall send the 
Gk)vemment my resignation.” This ultimatum had the 
desired effect. The servant brought back the reply that the 
departure would not take place. Mrs. Ranade says that 
thereafter her husband never allowed another such occasion 
of offence to anse. 

The old man died about two years after this incident — 
m February, 1877. It was the hberal education he 
received that set Ranade’s feet on the ladder of success, 
and he always felt that he owed his father a deep debt of 
gratitude for having mamtamed him for years at school and 
college m Bombay, at a cost that must have seriously 
encroached upon his slender means. Ranade was 
certainly a dutiful son. He once paid a number of debts 
that were burdenmg his father. He supplemented his 
madequate pension. Durmg his last illness, he watched 
and tended him, saw that the best obtainable medical skill 
was secured, and twice took extended leave so as to be 
with him. When he had to depart for some days, the 
father cried like a child, sa3ung, “Don’t go and leave 
me.” Theu: last words together concerned the 
responsibihties of the head of the family. The old man 
expressed his confidence m his son, who m turn assured his 
father that he would not forsake his fihal duty. 

Largely through the influence of Ranade and the Sarva- 
janik Sabha, the body pohtic of Maharashtra, which had 
been slumbenng smce the destruction of the Peshwas, was 
beginning to show signs of a new awakenmg. The follow- 
ing transcription of Mr. Phatak’s words mdicates some 
significant developments that had taken place at Poona 
smce Ranade had come there six years before. Shops 
were opened for encouiagmg the sale of swadesM goods, 
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and the Wea of dinrfnlshinfi: the sale of forden goods began 
to take strong hold of the people 8 mind. All Hohfirfiahtrn 
was moved by the actlvittea of the Sfirvnjairik Sabba, and 
not oolf that bat it became a pioneer for other pr ov in ces, 
and Its example was followed far and wide. It aronsed 
politkal consdonsness and moulded political thought 
Throogh the Prfirthanfi Samaj a porificatlon of religions 
belief and practice began. Moreover a desire to make use 
of libraries became manifest Means were found of bring 
log together men of intcUectual attainment ftod a tmfEc In 
ideas on various subjects was begun by means of le ctur e s . 
A society called the Oratory Entouragrmmf Society 
was formed, and It prox-ided a place where 
young men of promise could display their knowledge and 
ihdr powers of debate Besides that »odeiles were 
started for the revival of handicrafts, and gymnasiums were 
opened for the development of physical htness, and among 
educated folk desire for proBdcncy in athletic exer cise s 
waxed strong Under the InDucnce of Rinade direct and 
Indirect the soul of Poona seemed to awake, and people 
came to realise that thdr tree duty was something more 
than the looking after wffo and children and dependent 
relations.* 

Richard Temple came to Bombay ns Governor in 
May 1877 and it seems that he was alarmed ot the 
direction that offalrs were taking in the political sphere. 
Rinade was recognised to be the nrisler mind nt the back 
of the whole mmamentand it appears that a Gover nm ent 
reguhtUm was put Into force nt that time for the exproci 
t»iTpose of securing his retTKnal to n place where hla 
Influence would have less scope than nt Pt>ona. Thh 
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regulation was to the effect that subordinate judges should 
not stay for more than five years m the one place. It was 
at once apphed to Ranade and he was transferred to Nasik. 

He went to Nasik in January, 1878, but took a holiday 
m February, returrung to Poona for that purpose. While 
there however he fell senously ill with a remittent fever, 
and his friends got very anxious for his hfe. Ranade’s 
own mind was notably calm. His attitude seemed to be 
to leavfe it to his body aided by the medianes to struggle 
with the disease, and to give him self over to Divme medita- 
tion. He arranged for a Brahman of reputable character 
to sit by him and read the Hmdu Scripture called Vzshim- 
sakasranaizi }- — a work calculated to lead his mind mto 
deep contemplation of Gk)d’s nature and attributes. 

When Ranade escaped from the dangers of this illness 
aud was restored to health, there was great rejoiang, for 
Indians of all shades of opimon felt that he was an asset 
to the nation, that he was advancmg its status, and that his 
hfe held m it the promise of greater service to come. 

At Nasik we see Ranade throwmg himself into various 
projects of social, pohtical, and religious importance. 
Along with S. H. Deshmukh he led a movement for the 
development of Marathi hterature — a society bemg founded 
to encourage the pubhcation of books in Marathi on such 
subjects as history, saence, social reform, biography, and 
Sanskrit studies. Again we find him, when at Poona for 
the hot weather hohday, preparing a petition to the 
Viceroy, which was sent up from a meeting of Poona 
citizens, urging that the Government should discontmue its 

* Vishnusahasranam means the thousand names of Vishnu 
and the work is so called because m it the attempt is made to indicate 
the fulness of God’s nature by describmg Him tmder 1,000 names 
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hostile altitude to the nathre press. Then when bo returned 
to NfisDc in June, be founded a public Ubmry and bepan a 
\’ii:orou3 movement for the bnOdlng of a toivn haD, and ho 
also made for the starting of a brunch there of the 
Prirlbani Samij. 

In April J879 the trouble connected with the naino of 
V B. Phadakc, and known os Phadake s Rebellion, becun. 
Ranade camo under the suspicion of Government on 
account of it He was bcUoved to be in league with the 
rebel, end be was suspected of having bad a band in the 
burning down of two Government bulldrogs In Poona, and 
he was thought to bo lending support to the lawless 
cicth*ltiea of certaiu bands of robbers or nt any mto to bo 
cognisant of their raovcmenls. 

The suspldons a-cre really baseless, but it \m natural 
enough for Government officials, who were already In on 
apprehensive state of mind on account of the nmifestntkma 
of growing political and national consdousness among the 
ttlttcatcd classes, to connect the two movTmcnls together 
Once the conncclJon bad been made in Govemraent s miDd 
it was Inevitable that Rfinade would be the person on 
whom suapidon would chiefly fnlL For RSnade was the 
head and centre of that developing social and national 
consaousness* The political and social leaders of Mah3 
rashtm uwd lo gather at his house for discuislon, and men 
vrho bad served the cause with much trouble and effort 
would feel that a word of pratvc from RiniKle made It all 
worth whDe. 

\ n. PbaiUkc was bom In 1815 and had stwlieil with 
0 view lo becoming a doctor but had given that up and 
Dw ti for Govemmenl service He became obsessed 
with the Idea of freeing bli country from British rule. 
The hatred o! foreign rule that rankled In bis mind was 
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reinforced by an unfortunate experience that he had as a 
Government servant, on an occasion when he apphed for 
leave of absence to go and visit a sick friend, and failed to 
obtam the leave until it was too late. He gave up his 
position and set himself to the task of rousing the country. 
He went about lecturing in many places, and for a time 
followed the path of constitutional agitation. Soon, 
howevei, thinking that way to be futile, he abandoned it for 
the path of violence. Seemg that, while the memory of the 
Sepoy Mutmies of 1857 was still fresh, it was impossible 
to get educated men to join m any attempt forcibly to 
expel the, British Government, Phadake turned to the 
Ignorant peasants, and soon all the Poona district was agog 
with exatement over “ Phadake ’s Rebelhon.” 

On the night of 13th May, 1879, the cry was heard m 
Poona that the Budhwar Palace was on fire. The fire 
bngade, police, and military were soon on the spot, and 
besides that hundreds of private citizens lent a hand in 
extinguishing the flames. Then came the news that the 
Visrambag Palace was also on fire. These buildmgs 
were the two historic palaces of the Peshwas and then- 
loss was a great gnef to the people of Poona, though 
the efforts made resulted in the savmg of most of the 
Visrambag. 

Government connected these conflagrations with 
Phadake’s Rebellion, and formed the opmion that the 
educated people of Poona had entered mto a great conspnacy 
to overthrow the Government, The burning of the two 
palaces was believed to be a sort of dramatic signal of 
revolution. The Anglo-Indian papers fanned the flame of 
Government suspiaon, and the burning of the palaces was 
utihsed to stampede the Government and break down its 
sense of proportion. 
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RaiKnJc now the object of bitter newspaper nltackSt 
was trader a heavy clocd of stapicion, but bo went on with 
his work tmroovctl Ho was, however resolved to ect to 
the bottom of the matter He impilred with a detective fi 
stni bto the bm-pbc of the Palaces and traced the canso 
of the conflacmllons back to a certain Government clerk 
whose name cnriotnly happened also to bo Rfica^ When 
the mnn 8 (pillt wos established he was handed over to the 
police to whom he confessed. It tamed oat that bo had 
cmbcalcd some Government money and had soaebt to 
bide his crime by settloff fire to the baUdinfS so as to destroy 
the record-boots. 

Government made R&nadc feel Its displcasart by pivinc 
him, within a week of the fires, orders to titmsfcr at once 
to Dhulia*^ place more remote and le&s important than 
N&sDc. This order choaKl have come to him throacb the 
HIch Coart, bat Government Icnorcd that and sent the 
orrler direct. Rinade s frlcods wanted him to rtfnso to cOi 
and arced him to make the excaso that Dhalin was a bad 
place for hfa weak eyes. Bat RSnadc an s wered. 

Do not ever taccest sach a tbinc As lone os I am 
In Go\-cmmcnt service I do not want to pat forward any 
cxctt^cs. If c^■cr the time comes to make excases, I shall 
band In my rcslcrtallon nod be free. That Is the line of 
coodoct I much jirefer 

Wliea Rioade had settled down at Dhalia, be noticed 
that o'ten be did not receive his mail at the doe time and 
Bomelimes that his letters had ob%*ioasly been opened and 
mealed, aod be also observed that tocb Ictlem as had not 
been opened were sicned with the slcnature* of wcU known 
dacolts. He therefore realised that his cormporylcoce was 
cnlcr poboc scrailay ontl was careful to send to the police 
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the fabncated letteis with the dacoit signatures. This went 
on for about two months, and then one mormng the Enghsh 
Assistant Collector called at his house and mvited him for 
a walk. On the way he declaied that the misunderstanding 
had been cleared up, and expressed regret for the scrutims- 
ing of Ranade’s correspondence. 

It was about that time — i.e., about the end of July — that 
Phadake was captured. His examination made it clear 
that Ranade had no connection whatever with the dacoits, 
and the rebel’s diary placed it beyond doubt that the Poona 
Brahmans had had no connection with the rebeUion. 
Phadake was sentenced to impnsonment for life at Aden, 
and four years later he died there. 

It is often the fate of constitutional agitators to find 
themselves suspected by the authorities of imphcation in 
the schemes of violent revolutionaries. The underlying 
reason for this probably is that the reformer, while wedded 
to constitutional methods, yet feels keenly that one of the 
chief obstacles to the attainment of his object is just the 
inertia of the average good citizen. He is therefore loath 
to condemn unconditionally any one who has freed himself 
from that fatal mertia, even though he strongly disapproves 
of the person’s methods. Ranade without a doubt entirely 
repudiated Phadake ’s method, and was disgusted with it. 
But he probably felt that the patnotism of the man, which 
had in it no selfish aim, and which mdeed led him to throw 
away opportumties of self-advancement, and to expose 
himself and his family to beggary, was admirable. He no 
doubt wished that that devoted spirit could be dissemmated 
far and vnde, and could be harnessed to sane, constructive, 
and practical ideas, and so the country’s advance to pros- 
penty and to freedom be s'ecured. 

As It was now clear that Ranade had had no connection 
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with the seditions movctneot, ond also as Sir Richard 
Temple bad retunjed to England the clottd of suspicion 
lifted and In 1881 he was api»lntcd to the post of Pre- 
sidency Magistrate ot Bombay whither he went in Jonnaxy 
of that year Up tIU now Ranade a legal rcpntatlon had been 
based upon Ws knowledge of cfvfl law, bnt os Pnaodcncy 
Magistrate bo had to deal with criminal law It soon 
beenmo dear that he was cqnally expert in this other 
branch. He did, indeed, come in for some very severo 
criticism by the Anglo-Indian popers over the case of a 
Ettropean on whom be indicted a pcnlshmcnt of six months 
hard labour for stealing fifty mpecs, while shortly before 
that he had only given one month s simple imprisonment 
to a Hindu who had tried to steal a btmdrcd-mpcc cote 
that be had been eent to diangc in the birlr The outcry 
died away however when the Thana District Judge, Mr 
CogUn, pointed out the difTerenco between the two cases. 
The Hiodo culprit had s dean post record and had ap- 
parently fallen to a sudden great opport un ity of easy gain. 
The European had broken by night into the room of a 
railway guard, opened his money box and taken nil bo could 
get, and as his loaded iwvoivcr showed was prepared to 
commit even more serious crime. 

There Is nothing specialty noticeable to delay us long 
over this short period In Bomhoy Rlinade s coming gave 
a new lease of life to the Sangamsabhli, a branch of the 
Prort h a n l Samal formed to discuss diilicult moral problems 
anil questions rehling to the reform of rcUgioo. ^^e find 
him seeking to moderate the bendstreme zeal of certain 
Prarihank Samijnts who w ere urging that the reformers 
shouVl not allow themselves to be held back at ah by con- 
•Weralkm for the feelings of poresU. He on the contrary, 
mcnl that 
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“ It IS not fitting that we should give pain to the mind 
of our parents by holdmg inflexibly to some matter that 
seems true to us. If the law of the king is unjust, trouble is 
given to hundreds and harm is worked to the people. But 
it would be futile for someone, knowing the truth, at once 
to break the law. What he ought to do is to work for the 
filling of the minds of others with his thoughts about the 
law. Then after a time, when every man’s understanding 
has become like his, the law will be annulled. The case 
with regard to a household is just the same. There is really 
no value m applymg ktinku to ]the brow and m weanng 
bangles on the arms, but we should not therefore rub out 
the kunku and break the bangles. Our orgamc relation to 
the household circle must be remembered. By planting the 
right thoughts m them we should change their minds.”^ 

He made a speech at the Bombay Oratory Encouragement 
Soaety in which he gave an account and a classification of 
the Marathi books pubhshed dunng the past sixty years. He 
was much depressed over the condition of thmgs, and spoke 
of his countrymen as bemg impenetrable as stone, and 
doubted whether m spite of all encouragement and coaxing 
'any progress would be made. He declared that, burdened 
with the notion that it is for one particular caste to engage 
Itself in the affaus of knowledge and that the others have no 
right to do so, his country was then m a position similar to 
the position that other countnes were m before the mvention 
of prmtmg. 

His short stay m Bombay at this time came to an end at 
the close of March, 1881, when he was transferred to his 
own beloved town of Poona. We shall now go on to outhne 
his official career from 1881 to 1893. 

It was m the capaaty of Subordinate Judge that he came 
back to Poona, but soon he was made Assistant to Dr. 
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Pollen r.’ith the title of Assistant Special Jodco to snpervisc 
the eases which arose In connection with the Deccan Agri 
cnlttirista Relief Act. RSna^sdaty was to tonr in certain 
of the districts of the Deccan to which the Act bad been 
applied. The appointment was a fittlnc: one because 
R4nade bad given n great amount of ottention to the problem 
which the Act was designed to solve. His subordinate 
position was little handicap to his initiative for his superior 
was Q 8hrcv.-d man who appreciated his worth. Ranade did 
his work with a rare consdentlonsness, going personally to 
every comer of his 6cld. This had not been the practice of 
his predecessors and once RamfibSI expostulated with her 
husband on (ho subject, asUng him why be did not, like 
the others, cause the records to bo sent to him at the 
laiukfi town, instead of himself laboriously going to c\'cry 
little \*IUagc. Ranade answered 

The salary which the Government brings ns U not 
meant for our touring Qt ease. If one sends for the records, 
wtdling at the tSIuVa town, then certain ente persons will 
giw to the ofGdal just so^ o picture of the situation as 
they wish, and so t^ real coodltloo of the fanners w*!!! not 
be discovered. The Go\- cn uncnt s chief purpose is to get 
to know the real stale of affairs and so be able to rcrarfy 
the troubles. Some people do not understand this and arc 
simply lary If hoT.-c\-cr we ourselves wonder obout 
omong the vilbgcs, then wt actually meet the householders 
and the elders of the village and by talking with them 
learn whatever we want to know 

One of the main features of the Relief Act was the 
celling up of ConciUslors whose duly it was to try to gel 
qturrcls settled without the nilnoas recourse to law 
Owing to the tUffically of securing relbble and Inflaentlal 
rrym for this job. there was some talk of repealing the Act 
It was due to Rinadc i cnlhnsiasUc work for the Act and 
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also to his strong advocacy of it, tliat it was not repealed. 
He was by no means bhnd to its defects, but he supported 
it because it was an advance in the nght diiection and 
brought considerable advantages to the ryots. 

His work under tlie Act was interrupted for a short 
time in 1884, when he was appointed Judge of the Small 
Causes Court, at Poona. Soon, however. Dr. Pollen went 
to Europe on furlough, and Ranade returned to the work of 
admimstenng the Relief Act, m the capaaty of Actmg 
Chief Special Judge. Bitter complaint was made in some 
of the Anglo-Indian newspapers over the appointment, on 
the ground that the office ought to have been given to 
some Enghshman of the Indian Civil Service. Govern- 
ment however was not moved by the agitation, and the 
papers had to console themselves with tlie thought that 
the appomtment was only temporary. When, m 1887, the 
appointment was made permanent, the outcry was again 
heard. He held the post until his elevation to the bench 
of the High Court m 1893. 

In 1885, Lord Reay, the Governor, nominated Ranade 
to the position of Law-member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. A fnendship had grown up between the two 
men. Ranade’s quahties were recogmsed by Lord Reay, 
and he wanted to make use of them. The place to which 
Ranade was appointed had been vacated by a European 
civihan, and Ranade bemg an “ uncovenanted ” Indian the 
appomtment agam gave nse to much discussion. He was 
Law-member of the Council agam m 1890 and m 1893. 

In 1886 the Government of India set up a Committee 
to examme mto expenditure and to suggest ways of 
retrenchment. Lord Reay, knowmg Ranade’s grasp of 
the details of the finanaal admmistration, secured his 
appomtment to the Committee as the lepresentative of the 
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Bombay Government. Wh3e stnyinc at Simla, engaccd 
on the work o! thin Coromitlee, Rfinrt^ in a letter to ooe 
of his friends, wrote, “ I prko my connection with the 
Committee chiefly for the rare opporttmlties it affords of 
leamlnc a cood many details of larce qnestlons, the papeni 
rccardlne which could not otherwise have been made 
available to ns. Another possofC from the same letter 
sbowt ns Rinade * way of workinc on this Committee,— 
” Every snbiect I take np requires a good deal of 
reading: I take notes freely and these notes ore utilised 
by bcjDj: tnmed to account in a formal official Note which 
I submit to the Committee or mther to the more promi 
nenl of Its members for correction. After jtisslac 
thronch this test I cot It printed and circulated. 

We are told that Rfinade in rcoding the proofs of his 
memoranda would coostontly make conections and addi 
tioQs, tmtll after the fifth or sixth proof the printers 
patience would become exhansted, and be would print the 
matter off finally without allowhyr Rfiuade u chance of 
farther alterations, 

Rinado put in minutes of dissent to many of the 
sections of the Committees ReporL The ma}oriiy 
recommended that In the Local Department the number 
of sub-jodccs should be decreased and that when new 
ones were appointed the rate of pay should be diminisbed 
To these proposals ho oblected. Acain the majority 
recommended that the rclrcochment axe should be applied 
to the Department of Edocatioo. As ednentioo was 
one of Ranade s dearest interests. It Is not surpnsfac 
find him dhsenllnc vlcoroosly from that proposal. lo 
1837 be was made Companion of the Indian Empire 
(CLC.) tn recocnltloo of his valoaUe work on the Finance 
Committee 
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In 1893, K. T. Telang died, and the resulting vacancy 
on the Bench of the Bombay High Court remamed 
unfilled for Uvo months. There was no doubt about 
Ranade’s fitness for the position, and all over India it was 
being said that he ought to be appomted. But his close 
connection with Nationahst movements and aspirations 
stood m the way. European friends who were aware of the 
feehng on the mattei m Government circles told him that 
he would get the promotion, if only he would mdicate 
that he was prepared to give up his close connection 
with these things, but such a couise was qmte foreign 
to Ranade’s mind. His daims for advancement to the 
position of Thana Sessions Judge m 1880 had been passed 
over because of his connection with the popular cause, and 
on that occasion the then Chief Justice, Sir Michael 
Westrop, had written to him, “Your wntings come m 
the way of your promotion. If you want promotion, spare 
these great efforts.” Ranade’s reply was to the following 
effect, — “ I am thankful to you. Sir. So far as my wants 
are concerned, they are few and I can live on very httle. 
Concerning my country’s welfare, what seems to me true 
that I must speak out.” ^ This time, however, the position 
that was his by merit was given to him. 

There was great 3 oy in India over Ranade’s promotion. 
Sholapur got the first chance of voicmg that joy, and then 
came the turn of Poona, whither he soon proceeded. 
There an immense fuss was made, and the prolonged 
rejoicings were popularly given the name of the Mahadev 
Festival. Practically every society in Poona took notice of 
the occasion, and he had sometimes to attend four or five 
gathenngs m one day. The most imposing meetmg seems 
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to have hren one held ot the HlrfibSc on which occniton 
a very larce cro? . 'd ossembied, the *ceoe wns enlivened 
with fire-works and flJnralnations, and the hero ol 
the honr whDe on his way to the place of meetlnc hod 6ower* 
showered npon him at various points on the route. 

Feeling that bo bad bad enough of these festivities, the 
uncrowned king of Poona, as Rinade wns often called, 
planned to slip away one evening to Bombay without the 
Poona folk knowing of IL But before the train bad left 
the station his admirers got wind of his dep artu re, and it 
was to the occompaniroenl of garlands and music and 
enthusiastic expressloos of odmlratloo that be went off. 

Tbo extraordinary stream of felicitations that Poona 
poured upon Ranade nt this time wns not n tribute to one 
who had caught the popular fancy by some chance brfllianco 
or lucky aeddent It was a tribute paid to years of steady 
and fruitful work— a statement whose truth can be realised 
by a glance at the Ibt of Institutions which Rinado founded 
or which being fn existence before he arrived were itreng 
thened and built up by him. That list includes the 
following The Sarvaianik SobhB, the Quarltriy Jcvmal 
cf ifu Sttbh2 the Town Hall at Hlrhbfig the Poona Native 
General Ubrary the lodastrial Conferences the Industrial 
Exhibitions, the Industrial Association, the Reay Muscura 
the Cotton and Sflk Splanlng and Weaving Company the 
Metal Mannlacturing Factory the Fergusson College the 
Female High School, the Vernacular Translation Sodely 
the LatrSJ or Arbitration Court, the Sub-Judges Con- 
fcrcocc , the Pooca Mercantile Bonk the PrirlhanS Samij 
MandJr the Oratory Encouragement Society the Msrfithl 
literature Encouragement Sodely the Poona Spring 
Lectures the Poona Dyeing Cotnpemy the Reay Paper 
MQl. 
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Rana<3e’s generosity led him to assist hberally with the 
expenses of providing the buildings and other tilings 
required by these institutions. We are told, furthermore, of 
his erecting a house of meeting m front of a temple at 
Sholapui, building a DharmaSald at Alandi, providmg 
dimking-water facilities at the foot of the Parvati Hill, giving 
books to hbranes, etc. His house used to be crowded with 
poor guests, and proteg4s of vaiious lands. He gave 
liberal assistance to poor students in the way of meals, 
fees, and money for books. But on the eve of his 
departure from Poona, his generous spint showed itself m 
a particularly munificent gift, the presentation of a sum of 
Rs. 25,000 for the benefit of certain of the Poona Societies. 
To ensure that the money would not be lost m the event 
of a society becoming extmct, he committed the total sum 
to the care of two Trustees, who had the responsibihty 
of applying the mterest for the benefit of the societies 
that he had designated. 
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THE SOCIAL REFORMER 

Efforts, AcmKvraiEKTS, and Principlr3 

C ontact vrith Westem life Dud thoTJcht faitrodnced 
Into India a ocw leaven. As it cmdoalljr spread tbe 
miods of BODdry men here and there thronehoct 
India became in less decree flhimlncd with 

a new sense of \‘alues, and became uncomfortable in the 
face of sodai customs which that new sense of volacs 
condemned. These customs were —child marriacc, en- 
forced widowhood Ifl-ossorted marriaecs (LCn between 
oW men and younc clrls) the dowery-systera with Its 
otleoJaal evils and harUshliw, cxt^n^•3canl expenditure on 
marmcc festivities, the sedusion of women and the with 
holdinc of education from them, the recardinc of foreicn 
travel os ilnful, the caste-system with its brcaldnc up of 
the social body Into a number of cxduslvc parts which 
will not inter m arr y nod will not dine with one another 
the holdinc of a larcc proportion of the population as 
oolcastes or pariahs whose touch Is defiJlnc customs of 
obscenity connected with tbe Holl and other festivals 
and the jrofcs^slon of the naatch*cirL From his colkce 
days Rinadc had been nmong tbe number of the social 
rcfonncrsamonclhose Lc. v-borcallsed that these cosloraa 
were csil Ihincs which weakened nod poisooed the life of tbe 
p^>!e Oftl who souchl to find anti to apply the richt 
8 ' 
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remedies. All liis days Rana^e was an ardent social 
reformer, and in the penod of Ins life with which we are 
now dealing he did yeoman serwce for the cause. 

In 1884, B. M. Malabarl, the renowned Bombay poet, 
"^umahst, and social reformer, wnrote two pamphlets — one 
on “ child-mamage ’* and the other on “ compulsory 
wdow'hood.” These are known as Malaharl's Notes. 
They were sent to all the official and the non-official leaders 
in India, and also to England. They gave a great impetus 
to the attack upon tw'O of the most glaring of India’s 
social evils, and marked the beginning of a period of 
hot agitation and oftentimes bitter discussion, w'hich lasted 
till 1891. Ranade had promised Malabari that he would 
help him in every way m his crusade, and loyally he kept 
his promise. His general opimon on the matter is mdi- 
cated m the following words . 

“ After making all allowances, it cannot be denied that 
Hmdu soaety contrasts very unfavourably with all 
other civilised races m both the pomts noticed so pro- 
mmently by Mr. Malabarl. It is also not demed that early 
mamage leads to early consummation, and tlience to the 
physical deterioration of the race, that it sits as a heavy 
weight on our nsmg generation, enchains their aspirations, 
demes them the romance and freedom of youth, cools their 
love of study, checks enterpnse, and generally dwarfs 
their growth, and fills the country with paupeiism, bred 
of over-population by weaklmgs and sickly people, and 
lastly that it leads m many cases to all the horrors of 
early widowhood.”^ 

Malabari’s proposals mvolved gettmg Government to 
pass a law laying down the mimmum age at 'which girls 
might be married, and in other ways legislating on matters 

’ Quoted in The Status of Woman tn India, pp 13-14 by 
Dayaram Gidumal 
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coQCcnunc Hluda marriflct. The orthodox party were 
horrified Dt the idea of making snch a request to Go\*eni 
ment, for It acaued to them wrong and irreligious. State 
action was also opposed by many men whose real for 
social reform was beyond nD question— they indoded Dr 
R, G Bhandfirkar and Sir Nttrfiynn ChaodSwarkar— their 
position betag that so long ns popular sentiment on the 
subject remained unchanged State action, wbelher legislative 
or executive, would not only be impotent to scenro the 
object in view but would not unlikely prove harmful to the 
cause of real reform by provoking hostile forces which 
were at the time inactive and dormant Rfinado however 
vigorously supported the proposal to seek for a remedy 
through legislative enactment 

The Government of India scot fifalahSri s Netn domi 
to the Provlflcial Qovemraents and to the kadCTB of 
thought and opinion, with a request that it should be 
informed of their v i e w s. This fanned the interest in the 
controversy There were meetings and coontCT'iDCCtings, 
petitions and counter peUtlons. 

In hb personal reply to Go\”CTnmcnt s request for his 
\ lews on Maidtiti s Notts Rdnade said that in the absence 
of a self-regulating power in Hindu Society ' the only way 
to secure the emancipation of the Hindu communily from 
this boalagc to past ideas Is to withdraw one by one these 
fetters of socalled religions injunctions and turn them into 
civil rcsiralnix, v hich arc more erocnablc to change and 
odaplation.” He proposed State action on the foUowIog 
Imes (a) That minimum marriageable age*Umits both for 
toys and girls should be fixed by law not compulsory In 
the sense of amralling manbges contracted before nlialnlog 
the sail hmiti but only permissive in the sense of learing 
the potties cimccmed freedom to ciuesUoo the binding 
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character of tlie inairiage so contracted — the age hmit to 
be 16 to 18 for boys, and 10 to 12 for girls, subject to ex- 
ceptions m particular castes and localities. (^) That Muni- 
cipal and Local Boaids should be empoweied to certify ages 
ahd tliat the parties concerned should be required to obtain 
licences from these Boards, before marriages weie solem- 
nised. (c) That the Universities should, aftei a reasonable 
notice, confine tlieir honours and distinctions to tliose who, in 
addition to their other quahfications, submit to tlie condition 
of remaimng smgle during tlieir College oi School course, 
(rf) That the Penal Code be amended so far as to declare 
sexual intercourse with a girl under 14 to be rape, (c) 
That men of 45 and upwards should be prohibited by law 
from marrymg young virgins ; so also the marriage of 
young men with girls older than themselves should be 
prohibited as being unnatural and mischievous. (/) That 
a second marnage durmg the lifetime of the first wife 
should be allowed only if there be in the first wife one of 
the defects in view of which the Sastras sanctioned such 
a marnage.^ 

When the Government of India examined the rephes to 
its inquiry regardmg opinion on Malabat is Notes, it found 
that there was a majonty agamst the reform proposals, and 
accordingly it decided to make no move m the matter. In 
promulgating its decision it said, “ that mterference by the 

* These defects were,— (1) quarrelsomeness, ewnced, e g , in hatred 
of husband or m the doing of things that were against his wishes, 
(2) addiction to some vice, as, e g , wineKirinking or adultery , (3) suff- 
enng from contagious disease , (4) barrenness , (5) giving birth to 
female children and not to a male child (See Y&ptavalkya Smrtit' 
Chapter iii, v 73) It must of course be understood that point (/) 
does not express Ranade’s own personal ideal He laid it down as a 
restnchon upon practices which were much more hcentious and much 
more unfavourable to women 
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State la uodesinible ood that the rcforma advTxated by 
Mr iinhbari which affect the social cnstoms of many racca 
with probably aa many pcHnta of difference ns of ncreement, 
most be left to the improvinc inffnencca of time ood to the 
eradoal operation of the mental and moral dcirclopment Cl 
the people by the spread of cdncatlon.' The refonnera 
WTse of course deeply disappointed. Rlnado f aced tire 
situation with his usual calm optimism. He saw conaidcmblo 
cain in the fact that at any rale the prolonccd acitatkm and 
acute discussion hod awakened the public mind on the 
question. 

In 1884 there had ocettrred one of those incidents which 
os often happens In the march of social reform broncht a 
irreat 0*11 dearly under foens, and became a centre of hot 
controveriy Thh was the suit bnjucht by one DSdfiJl for 
the handloff over to him of the cifl Rakhm5bU to whom 
he had been m ar ried when she was 13 and be was 20 
RokhmabSi was the dauchlcr of a Mr PinOuwJC who 
died in 3867 worth 25 000 rupees. HU wife allcrwanli 
married ajpiin and therefore acconlmc to Hindu law 
forIcUed her rlcht to her late husband s income which 
passed to his dauchtcr When Rolthmflbai became mature 
Djtljjl asked that she be sent to bb house bnt a c ree d to 
postponement owlnc to her bcinc still younc In 3681 
howcs*cr be bad dclermlneU that she must now come to 
him, and to enforce his riebt be applied to the Courts, 
The reason whidj RakbmSboI jJeaded for iwt coint: to her 
husband s house was that he was consuropUve UlUcmle 
and uncultured. The lower court dccMed In her fav'our 
but the bichcr court decided ocalnsl her decrcc l nc that 
ohc most CO to U\*o i\*lth her husband or if she refused 
mmt be puaUhed with Imprisonment. The whole raattet 
ihcmc’l vrltat th- posltl m of uoonn in HuxluUra was— for 
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a woman marned m childhood might be compelled to go 
and live with a husband who was unequal to her and who 
mdeed was repulsive to her. In 1887, Prmcipal Words- 
worth, of the Elphinstone College, established a Rakhmabai 
Defence Comrmttee, and among others Ranade took part 
in its chivalrous work. 

The bummg passion with which Ranade felt the ivrongs 
inflicted upon women by the soaal customs of Hmduism, 
IS shown by an madent that happened m May of 1887, at 
a meetmg of the Oratory Encouragement Society, when the 
subject of Woman’s Rights was being discussed. Several 
of the speakers had, to the evident satisfaction of the 
audience, displayed a very reactionary attitude towards 
woman, pounng contempt upon the female character and 
talkmg of the dangers of revolutionary change m the 
ancient Veda-based Hmdu Society. Ranade, speakmg at 
the end m his capacity as chairman of the meeting, passed 
over all the other subjects and devoted two whole hours 
to the subject of woman’s rights. Speaking trenchantly 
and passionately, he said that an endeavour had been 
made to prove that the way to keep husband and wife 
together was by means of pumshment and impnsonment, 
and that it was woman that was the blameable party. 
Both the leasomng and the charge were false. The ^ash as 
show that m ancient days women were always protected, 
served, revered, and honoured by their men relatives. 
When we ascnbe such faults to women then we are 
chargmg with these faults our mothers, daughters, sisters, 
and wives, and it is astomshmg that we do not see that no 
greater ingratitude can be imagmed than thus to disgrace 
them. Ranade seems to have felt m the attitude of the 
speakers a sort of bravado, a cowardly valour shown 
at the expense of the defenceless women, and it made his 
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blood boiL We shcmld feel shame, he erica, that 
people oil over the world having advanced farther than 
wc arc despisinj: oi— but Icavinc that aside, If the valour 
of our manhood Is to bo cicrdsed acalnst the women- 
folk of our horoca, that Is the lowest depth of ba sca c as. 

Perhaps the createst thine that Rfina^o did for sodal 
reform was hb work In connection with the I ndian 
National Sodal Conference. When tho Indian National 
ConcTcss was fonnded at Bombay In 1835 the leodcrs 
felt that the national movement should not be cxduiU’cly 
political, but that side by side with the pohtlcnl questions, 
matters relating to the country s social economy should 
bo considered. In accordance with this \’icw Dewop 
BohadQr R. Raj^iu&th R&o and Ranodo (pive addresses on 
bodal reform at the meclinj; of the first Conercss. 
However tho leaders, after rtrach careful thoueht, cam© to 
the coodostou that It would be better if the Conipress did 
not make It part of its function to deal directly with tho 
discussloa of sodal questions. Those who felt keenly the 
urspmey of the sodal problems resolved after mature 
delibcmtloo, to start a sciorate movxmcnt, to be called 
Tkt Indian Saiimal Social Cenferntce Rafiunith Rio 
and Rfinade were the movfnc spirits and the first Sodal 
Coofercocc was held at ifadnii, in December 1887 It wtw 
closely related to the Conercss, foDowinc It Immediately 
and bdne held In the same mandap (Lc. marquee) The 
poslUfm, 05 Rflnade once put It, was os follows,— The 
ConffTcss leaders have enmted us permission to carry oo In 
their camp our propacanda on our own responsibility ” The 
ConcTCM and the Conference tocethcr made Infllans feel 
that poUtienUy tliey were a united nation and that thdr 
soda] arrancemenis were l^dnc subjected to the Inspirlnc 
InHucnco < f the national hjJrll 
8.9 
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The object of tlie National Social Confeience was to 
stimulate and to strengthen the forces of refoim by bring- 
mg together every year m mutual consultation representa- 
tives of the various associations and movements which, 
scattered over all India, were strugglmg with the social 
evils. A great deal of good and hopeful work in the way 
of social reform was being done here and tliere throughout 
the country. The Conference brought such work to a 
focus and made the inspiration and example of it available 
for others. It strengthened the hands of local societies, 
formulated methods, and guided the reforming aspirations. 
This unifymg of the social movement in India was an achieve- 
ment of great importance. It brought the ideas of social 
reform home to a much wider pubhc, and it gave poweiful 
remforcement to the scattered reformers m their struggle 
with mertia and reaction. Ranade threw himself mto the 
work with immense zeal and with untiring perseverance. 
In 1889, the Conference Organisation was launched on its 
career. Ragunath Rao was Secretary, but Ranade’s was 
the gmdmg hand and the mspiring mmd. They sent out 
letters m all directions, stirring people up to start social 
reform societies m diflEerent places. There was, of course, 
, a strong local soaety at Poona, and through its agency, m 
1889, the reform oaths were taken by 549 persons — the 
vows mduding abstmence from alcohohc drinks, cessation 
from the practice of doweries, agreement to widow re- 
marriage, promise to give education to girls, and agreement 
not to bring about child-marnages. People of high position 
took part m the Poona society, mcludmg inamdars, 
jahagirdars, and chiefs of the Deccan. The Maharajas of 
Baroda and Indore subscribed to its funds Mus'salmans 
and Christians jomed as well as Hmdus. 

Each year when the Social Conference met in some one 
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of the provincial capitals of Tp<Hn^ Rfina^e used to give an 
address in whicb be fuminarised the reports that Ijad come 
in to hhn from Social Reform Associations all over the 
]nnd. The foUowlnc is tt typical opening to these ad- 
dresses ”Mr President and Gcntlerocn he said at 
AUfih&bfid in 1892 “once more we meet in this busy 
week of December this time In your historical and holy 
aty to take stock of our years achicvcrocnts, to count 
our losses and gaica, and to pledge ourselves to help each 
other in the unceasing struggle to better our condition 

Rending those Cooferenoe oddnsses one feels os If one 
were watching an able genenU directini: a campaign. Wo 
see him keeping hh eye always on the ultimate goal, and 
judging every a pp a r ent &u<xess or failure in Its relation 
to that goal. Wo sec him pressing his forces onwanh and 
yet taking core that Impatience and over*cnthnsia3m do 
not carry the line too (or forward. Wo see him keeping 
up the morale of hfa army by infusing into It hfa ovra 
robust and reasoned optimism. 

In the Conference addresses R&nado dealsy os v-m 
Inevitable for cmc who was at the ctmlre of so much con- 
titnTny, with many questions of gene r a l prindrdc In sodfll 
reform. There b, for example the question \Vhat place 
should soda! reform take In patriotic activity ? ifany men 
of patriotic spirit were condemning the social reform 
propaganda as mischievous, or were regarding It with a 
sullen dtsappeoval or were saying that at any rate It cocVl 
%Try weD wait until the pohtknl situation had been satis 
factorlly dealt with. To this last point of xdew even K» T 
Tclong much to Rinades distress, knt the weight of his 
great influence rben, in a famous spee ch , be advocated 
■dvnndttg along the line of least rcsUttncc. 

Now Ri un de • mind was essentially balanced anti com 
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prehensive. He saw human life as an orgamsm and hated 
partial or extremist methods of improvement. The opinion 
which he held consistently all through his career and 
expressed agam and again, was that it is impossible to 
separate pohtics and social reform. Perhaps the most 
striking expression that he gave to tliis opmion was m the 
last yeai of his life when, as President of the First Bombay 
Provincial Social Conference, held at Satara, he urged that 
the different fields of human activity are mseparably inter- 
related, and that one can no more separate them than one 
can separate the shape of the rose from the perfume of 
the rose : 

“Whether m the political, or social or rehgious, or 
commercial, or manufacturmg or sesthetical spheres, m 
hterature, m science, m art, m war, m peace, it is the 
individual and collective man who has to develop his 
powers by his own exertions in conquermg the difficulties 
m his way. If he is down for the time, he has to get up 
with the whole of his strength, physical, moral, and mtellec- 
tual, and you may as well suppose that he can develope 
one of those elements of strength and neglect the others, 
as try to separate the hght from the heat of the sun or the 
beauty and fragrance from the rose. You cannot have a 
good social system when you find yourself low in the scale 
of pohtical rights, nor can you be fit to exercise pohtical 
nghts and pnvileges unless your social system is based on 
reason and justice. You cannot have a good economical 
system when your soaal arrangements are imperfect. If 
your rehgious ideals are low and grovelhng, you cannot 
succeed in social, economical or pohtical spheres. This 
inter-dependence is not an accident, but is the law of our 
nature. Like the members of our body, you cannot have 
strength m the hands and the feet if your mternal organs are 
m disorder , what apphes to the human body holds good of 
the collective humamty we call the society or state. It is a 
mistaken view which ^vorces considerations pohtical horn 
social and economical, and no man can be said to reahse 
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hiS duly in one aspect who neclccts his duties m the other 
directions.”* 

Tbouch Q keen member of the PrirthanS SamaJ, 
Rinade yet deprecated the view that it was only throuch a 
rcli^Hous reformation that advance could be mode, and that 
on the efforts of the refonners ouRht to bo directed 
towards the purification of rcUcion. Such a \’iow was 
too one-sided for his concepdon of the orenme nature 
of sodety and, raoreo\*er he was nJvcnys afraid of break 
Inc the historkal continuity and nCrald of makine the 
orthodox people reactionists ont of a mere spirit of opposi 
tion. 

Nevertheless, a dose study of R&na^es social reform 
wVlrcsses leads os to say that be docs really In his own 
way civc rcllcion the predominant pbco in his soctal 
phflosopby or at any rate bo leaves that place empty for 
reheion to occupy Wc can trace dearly In his wrilices 
the recoenJUon that rdJffioo Is the central sprinc of 
and that in rclJcioQ we touch the orpanlc life-power which 
can flow out in healthy activity to all the members. For 
in da cuss log measures for the reform of outward conditions, 
Ranade Is conslanlly rec u r r ing to the Importance of what wc 
might call itfxcard Ptnoned rtlif^en In an address dcliveted 
at the HWop College during the Nogpiir Confcrcoce of 
1891 bo Is reported os having yi H 

Some there w ere who thought that when they 
were asked to lend Ihdr support to reform there was some 
obJcctivT reality outside ihetnsdvcs that they hal to 
deal with. Tbw was no such thing The thing to be 
reformed was their own self heart and head and soul 
their own preiodxar* were to be r em oved, their saperstllkms 
to b* erailicated, their courage to ix strengthened, thdr 
Ihe vcJtOTW //tdijm Svidt hy C. \ 
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weaknesses to be conquered, in fact their character to be 
formed agam so as to suit the times, so as to fit with the 
spint of the age.” ^ 

At the Conference at Amraotl m 1897, Ranai^e argued 
that the root of India’s troubles was the possession of the 
people’s mmds by a set of wrong ideas. He asks : 

“Now what have been the mward forms or ideas which 
have been hastening our dechne dunng the past three thou- 
sand years ? These ideas may be briefly set forth as isola- 
tion, submission to outward force or power more than to 
the voice of the inward conscience, perception of fictitious 
differences between men and women due to heredity and 
birth, passive acqmescence in evil or wrong-domg, and a 
general mdifference to secular weU-bemg almost bordermg 
upon fatalism. These have been the root ideas of our 
anaent social system They have as their natural result 
led to the existing family arrangements where the woman 
IS entirely subordinated to the man and the lower castes to 
the higher castes, to the length of depnving men of their 
natural respect for humamty.”^ 

Ranade msists that the only way m which the evils of 
the time can be removed is by placmg ourselves under the 
discipline of better ideas. “The current of these ideas 
must be changed, and m the place of the old worship we 
paid to them, we must accustom ourselves and others to 
worship and reverence new ideals.” He therefore seeks to 
inculcate the idea of a wide fratermty in place of proud 
isolation. He seeks also to show that heredity and birth 
aie not the only factors determining a person’s life for good 
or evil. “ The Law of Karma can be controlled and set back 
by a properly tramed will, when it is made subservient to a 
higher \vill than ours. . . . Necessity or the Fates aie faint 

^ Indian Social Refoi ni, Part n, p 25 

* Ibid, p 91 
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obetndcs in the way of oar advancement if we devote our 
selves to the law of Duty 

As on antidote to the pobonons idea that " oil human life 
is a vanity and a dream nad wo are not much concerned 
with it ” — an idea which he characterises as atheism in its 
worst form be puts forth a healthy sense of the true 
dlcnlty of our nature, and of man s high destiny ” But 
above aD he Insists on tho need of ccttluc n\voy from 
chOdish dependence upon anthority 

With too many of as, a thine true or false, richteota 
or tinfnl, timidy brause somebody In the past has said 
that it is so. DuUcs and obligations ore dnties nod obllgn 
tions, not because we feel them to be so but because 
somebody reputed to bo wise has laid it down that they 
arc so, ^Vhen \vc abandon ourselves entirely to this 
helpless dependence on other ndlls, it is no wonder that 
we becomes helpless as efaOdron in all departments of 
life. 

The new idea is not to be the Idea of a rebellious over 
throw of all authority but that of freedom responsible to 
the voice of God in us. Revere aD human authority ” 
Ranade says, pay your respects to aU prophets and aU 
rcvtlatlons but never let this remc o ce and re sp ect come 
in the way of the dictates of conscience the Divine 
command in ns. It is this self respect, or mlhcr respect 
for the God fa us, which R&nadc sfacles out ns requiring 
above aD thfags to be cuIU\atcd. W c see again and again 
fa his writings the appredatJon of the fact that detory for 
socal reform Ii to be won not by mere modlfrcatlon of 
social imtltnUons bnt by the dunging of the heart* of 
IndhidtaL. lib emphasb is oo tho inward aspect, as c-g.. 

Reforms fa the matter of infant marriage and enforced 
wklcmhood. fa the matter of tem p erance and ptnity inter 
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marriage between castes, the elevation of the low castes, 
and the re-admission of converts, and the regulation of 
our endowments and charities, are refoims only so far and 
no further, as they check the influence of the old ideas, 
and promote the growth of the new tendencies.”^ “ The 
issue,” he said, at Madras, in 1898, “ is not this or that 
particular reform about which people have so much con- 
troversy, but the general spint of puiity, justice, equahty, 
temperance, and mercy, which should be infused mto our 
minds and which should lUumme our hearts. Is it to be 
the spmt of justice, chanty, mercy, toleration and apprecia- 
tion of aU, or IS it to be exclusiveness, haughtiness, pride, 
cruelty and misery of all kmds ? The choice hes with us 
and we may choose which we prefer.”^ 

The question of method in social reform is always 
important and often controversial, and Ranade frequently 
refers to it. Four mam methods were advocated and 
used for effectmg the desired reforms and for inducmg 
people to support them. These were (1) the traditional 
method, (2) the conscience method, (3) the legislation 
method, and (4) the rebelhon method. Ranade made use 
of all these except the last. The method of rebelhon 
meant separatmg from the conservative, orthodox people 
and forming a new camp. He recognised that this way 
with its sweeping aside of compromismg and comphcatmg 
bonds, had its merits, but he thought that its demerits 
ruled It out. For it broke the historic continuity and 
tended to make the orthodox reactiomst out of the sheer 
spmt of opposition. “ I am,” he said, ” constitutionally 
inclmed to put more faith in the otlier methods.”^ 

^ Indian Social Reform, Part n, p. 95 * Ibid, p 109 

* Address at the Lahore Conference, 1893 
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The traJithnal method seeks to temper the winds of 
refonn to the sensitiveness of orthodoxy by showing that 
the reforms ore not really innovations at oil bat arc the 
carryini: out of the spirit and even of the letter of the 
aodent scriptures. Ranade, always averse to breaki n c 
completely with the past and keen to carry the orthodox 
party with hira If possible made much of this method. 
T\vo coatributions that he made to the literature of the 
subject are notable;. The one was written about 1870 and 
was called Vedic Authorities for Widow Mamaec." It 
is a fine example of the moral fervour the discreet cnutloo, 
and the studious research wbkh Rfinade showed in these 
ctratrovcnles. He writes 

The advocates of rc-marriaett have never main 
tained that a woman after her husband s death should not 
live a life of single devotion to her deceased husband. 
Tbev freely allow that sodi heroic scH-sacnfice to n 
sentiment U peculiarly mentorious. But a woman who 
caimot lh*e this species of life, a woman who b widowed 
when a gul before she kn^ who was her husband 
before she knew what her duties ns a wife were — surely 
Budi a wonun cannot practise this de\’ollon. It b on 
behalf of such women that Ihb reform b a peremptory anti 
crying want, and to require them to bvo a life of de\*otlon 
in the manner Manu prescribes b a storfe mockery of all 
religion and Justice. 

And hb summing up of hfa cxnminatJon of the saertd 
texts b 

"There fa thus express pcrmlralou In the Vedas ex 
pre^s pcrmhslon in the SrarlU hw common to oil the yugns 
and express pcrmbslon in the special law for the Kolbrnga 
nrd U has been shown that oil the prohibitory texts aie 
mostly \TTy \-tcue and general, and so far from abrogating 
only restrict the number of contingencies when remarriage 
Is pmnlttcd b> the law And such of them as arc more 
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particular are controlled by the Parashara text, first because 
It IS so special, and secondly, because it is the binding 
authority for the age.” 

The other contribution was a paper which he wrote in 
1888 for Dayaram Gidumal’s book. The Stahis of Woma?i 
in India. The paper was entitled “ The Sastric Texts on 
the Subject of Infant Marriage,” and in the following year 
it appeared m the Sdrvajamk Sabha. Journal with the title 
of “ The Sutra and Smnti Dicta on the Subject of Hindu 
Marriage.” In that paper Ranade traces the deterioration 
of the status of woman m Hindu society, from the time 
repiesented m the Sutra writings when late marriage was 
the rule and widow re-mamage was common, when mono- 
gamy held sway, when female education was approved, 
and woman’s place m soaety one of freedom and digmty, — 
to the time when early and even infant marriage came to 
be insisted on m the name of religion, and the remarriage 
of widows condemned, and when so far as the male was 
concerned monogamy lost its stnctness, when women were 
put on a level with Sudras m respect of exclusion from 
Vedic leammg and performance of Vedic ntes, and were 
condemned to hfe-long pupilage, first to the father, after- 
wards to the husband, and lastly to the son. He analyses 
the opinions of the Smnti wnters and concludes that for 
girls 12 may be taken as the authontative minimum age 
for mamage and 16 as the minimum age of consent (i.e., 
the age below which consummation of mamage is not per- 
mitted), while for boys the corresponding ages are 18 and 
25 respectively . 

” Leaving the old Sutra penod as too remote to mfluence 
the present condition of our population, no such objection 
can be urged to the mimmum limits laid down above, 
12 and 18, and 16 and 25 as supported by the vast majority 
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of the really nuthoritntivo text5. Those who seek reform 
in this matter do not desire to turn marrlace into an 
offair of nratnal romantic love. They do not want to 
thrust aside the parental authority or to diminish the sense 
of respocsihnity now felL They advocate a return from 
modem c o uu p U ona to the real sense of the old Smritl 
texts. It Is hoped that after the present reaction 
subsides men will come to see that In cllnciof: to the 
custine order of things they are reaDy setting at nought 
the traditions of their own best days aal the injunctions of 
their own Sistras, leavmg aside all consideratlira of duly 
and expediency and that, in cnHIng for a change oo the 
oVl Iln^ Iho reformers seek not to revolutioniie but only 
to lop off the diseased over-groulh and excrescence, and to 
restore vitality and energy to the sodal organlsm. 

As regards what we have called the (omcicncc-meth^i 
which makes its appeal Erectly to the sense of right and 
wrong RSna^e coGstantly uses lU He renrinds us that the 
voice of God is the only voice to which w© are bound to 
listen, anl tells us that **aU of ns cannot listen to it when 
wc desire It, because from long neglcd and dependence 
upon outside help, wc have benumbed this faculty of 
conscience withm us. * In pursuance of thb melbod 
reformers strengthened themselves by taking pledges 
regarding female cdocalion, W’Jdow'Vcmaniage absUnecce 
from alcoholic liquor suppression of child marriage* etc. 

The legxslatien method meant the enforcement of 
reform either through the agency of the caste outhorlty or 
through the agency of the Stale. This method was 
Rinadc said a constraint Imposed by the wise upon the 
ignonml in their common faitCTcst, It has iu merits as well 
as demerit*, but it must be advocated only in those cases la 
which the first two have no chance of success for It Is a 

* Bt ihr Anifjnd CuotcTtocv 1W7 
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coerave method, which should not be resorted to until 
other ways have been tned.”* 

The controversy that raged round what is known as the 
Age of Consent Bill is mteresting not only as one of the 
landmarks m the agitation for social reform m India, but 
also because of the way m which it brought this method 
of reform by legislation mto the full blaze of criticism and 
defence. 

Ranade stood up stoutly foi the pohcy of mvoking the 
aid of the State to raise the age of consent from 10 to 12. 
There was, however, hot opposition to the proposal, not 
only from the right wmg of rehgious orthodoicy, but also 
from many of the soaal reformers themselves, and parti- 
cularly from the new school of thought that was commg to 
vigorous hfe under the leadership of B. G. Tdak 

had come to the conclusion that the root necessity was 
pohtical hberty, and that this end should be pursued to the 
exclusion, if necessary, of everything else and he felt that 
by all means the independence, confidence, and pnde of 
nationahty must be fostered among the Indians. He 
felt that the social reformers were too deeply tmctured 
with Western ideas, and that their criticism and denuncia- 
tion of national institutions and national customs would 
tend to the dismtegration of the nation. At first he 
was not altogether hostile, though he thought that the 
masses were not prepared for general legislation. He 
proposed that those who approved of the reforms should 
bmd themselves to carry them out, and that the legislation 
should apply to the reformers alone and not the masses. A 
meeting was held to discuss his idea, but it did not find 
acceptance, as Ranade showed from an analysis of the 


^ Speech at Nagpur, 1891, 
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positloa QS revealed by the Rcfonn Sodetles reports, bow 
fatflCtOwine to the variety of opinion, stich n procedure 
would be. THak a Attitude stiffened Into one of hostility 
He strongly criticised the Sodal Conf er ence In a letter 
published In the Bombay Gatdte — to which Rfinade fully 
replied. He wa ge d a wordy warfare Against the reformers 
in his paper the Ktsafi whOe Agarkar counterKitlacked In 
his paper the Sudh&rak Tflok his Uograidier tells us, 

while emphatically not unfriendly to sodal reform, 
believed in the Imperutfvo necessity of checking from the 
larger national standpoint, the disintegrating forces by 
fostering n due sense of pride In nod respect for the social 
And rcligioui InstituUoas of the people. Mr THok was for 
the blending of the oM culture nod the new He Btrong* 
ly resented state interference for the simple reason that 
reform to be durable must be a growth from within. Mr 
Tffak was gradually convinced of the fntllity of sodal 
reform as It was then propagated nod was for the above 
reason compelled to adopt first an attitude of constructive 
oppoaitlon and then of neutrality 

We can gather the lines of Rinado a a nsw er to THak s 
position from his kefruu on "State Legislation In Sodal 
Matters " which was delivered fa the year 1885 

The Slate in Its collective capadty represents the 
power the wdsdom, the mercy And charity ofltsbestddrens 
\Vhat A single man, or a combination of men, can best do on 
their own account, that the Slate may not do, but it cannot 
shirk Its duty if it sees Its way to remedy cvfls, which no 
private combination of men can check adequately or which 
it can ileal with more speedily and effectively than any 
private combination of men can do. 

With regard to the fact that the Government fa Imlla H 
a fordgn one Runadc odmiia that Jealousy of foreign 


• U \ Ajhaljr Tht Lifeof PP 
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interference m social matters is not a bad sign, and says 
that if the interference were of foreign imtiation the 
argument against would be irresistible. But he says, 

“ The imtiation is to be our own, and based chiefly upon 
the example of our venerated past, and dictated by the 
sense of the most representative and enhghtened men in 
the commumty, and all that is sought at the hands of the 
foreigners is to give to this responsible sense, as embodied 
m the practices and usages of the respectable classes, the 
force and the sanction of law.” 

R^a^e admits, too, that there is reason m the contention 
that institutions, hke constitutions, must grow and cannot 
be made to conform with foreign ideals to order. But 
he msists that 

“The change is sought not as an innovation, but 
as a return and restoration to the days of oui past 
history. Those who advocate it justify it on the authority 
of texts revered, and admitted to be bmding to this 
day. The mtermediate corruption and degradation was not 
of the nation’s seeking. It was forced upon it by the 
predominance of barbarous influences, and by the mtolerance 
of ruthless conquerors. That force havmg ceased to be 
operative we must now return to the old order of things, if 
we are to grow to our old proportions.” 

Agam he urges that Hmdu soaal affairs are at present 
regulated by very strmgent wntten laws which are enforced 
by our Courts of Justice. “ What is now proposed is to 
substitute the more ancient and righteous law for a later 
degenerate offshoot of that law, cancel the travesty of law 
which is condemned by all, at least more amenable to reason, 
and utilize the force of State sanction as a final support,” 

To the contention that the law should be made use of 
only for suppression of positive crimes, whereas the evils 
now sought to be remedied are not ciimes, Ranade replies . 
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In most cases enforced widowhood end disBcnrement, 
the des tract ton of home sanctity by polyxamons co nn ectkms, 
the stupidity of hnby mffrrfaces, arc not impolshre acts 
they hare not even that excese] they nro done in cold 
blood, and they inflict llfe-lonc tmd undeserved misery on 
helpless victims, while the offenders saffer bat little. Bat 
so fsr M tbdr moral bcinoosness fa concerned, they are 
inflictions of injustice without any redeeminc features, and 
the criminal responsibility of the nation fa beyond oil 
reprieve." 

At the bcjrlimlnc of 1891 the flcht over tho Ajre of 
Consent Bill was at white-beat, for It was then thot the 
Bin came before tho Supreme Lccfalatlve CoundL Great 
rocctfanri, for and against, were held ot Bombay and Poona. 
There was fierce controversy reeardlni: tho words of the 
&fatras on the matter Bhmidllfhar and Telring being the 
protogonfats who sought to prove that the Sfistras 
sanctioned the reform and THob the xffotagonfat for 
proving the opposilc. The aotl-rcforrocTS declared that 
the diangc would mean the dcsiruclloo of true religion, 
and that the Government would bo brcaldtic Its promfac of 
religious neutrality if It enacted the new law A meeting beW 
by the reformers ot tbc Kridobhuvan In Poena had to be 
hastily brought to on cod because stedentB pelted the 
plal/orm with stooes and briclo. Dirring all these dfaturbexl 
days, Ranade was on tour In the Nogar District, but at 
Ahmednagar be took the opportunity of speakfag on the 
matter and of showing unambiguously that he heartily 
favoured increasing the minimum for the age of consent 
From ^ttgar he went to the SboLipOr District, where he 
csmlroctcd cholera and was ot the gates of death. WTten be 
retoroed to Poona, after hfa rcco\‘try the Age of Consent 
IhD bad been passed into bw 

Tbc antl-reformcrs, expressed their feeling* of dfagmt 
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and resentment by means of mimic satue. They prepared 
a pretended corpse, dressmg it with much ingenmty, witli 
eggs m its mouth, a necklace of biscuits round its neck, a 
bottle of spirits on its breast, and copies of the hidu Pi akdsh 
and the Sudhdiak under its arms. Followed by a crowd of 
children and loafers, it was earned before the dwellings of 
the prominent reformers, where the shout was laised that 
they and all the reformers m the world were dead. Finally 
the “ corpse ” was carried away and flung mto a nullah. 

In 1890, Papdita Ramabai’s Sarada Sadan (a resident 
school for Indian girls, especially widows) was transferred 
from Bombay to Poona. Its diief object was to provide 
an asylum for young widows. The money required had 
been collected by the Papdita m Amenca. Ranado, who 
was m thorough sympathy with the object, attended a 
meetmg at which Miss Hamlm, the Paijdita’s assistant, 
tned to stir up the support of the Poona folk. Dunng the 
meetmg Ranade’s mind seems to have been much agitated 
as to what he should do. At the last moment he saw his 
path clear, and, just as the people were startmg to leave the 
hall, he rose to his feet and said that there and then 
they must set up a body to caiTy on this Widow’s 
Home, otherwise they would be failmg m their duty. 
As a result of the short, but forceful, speech that he 
made about 40 persons signified their wilhngness to 
take part m the directing body. The Kesaii made 
much capital out of the fact that the Pandita was a Chris- 
tian, and urged that it was not nght to give the education of 
Hmdu women mto her care. Ranade’s answer was that 
the fact of the teacher bemg a Christian was irrelevant, 
especially as it had been agreed that the school would be 
strictly secular m its character. The important pomt, 
Ranade said, was not the Papdita’s religion but the useful- 
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Dess of bcr institoticm« ood the odvontaccs that throticb ft 
would be enjoyed by friendkss Hindu widows. Later on, 
howc>*er when rt became evident that some of the Inmate* 
of the institution were beinc atnmeely attrected towards 
Christianity by the Papdit*® personal character RSnade 
and his fricDds — in 1893 — publldy disowned aD connection 
with the institution. Rflnado started n plan for the estab- 
lishment of another and cot the lenffth of publisbloe 
a notice in the papers regoniinc his Intention, bnt the fdan 
did not mature. 

On 4th October 1890 took place the famons Mission 
ary Tea at the Pondi Howds Mission. Fifty two Brfihmnn 
ccntlomen, Indndlnc Rinade. were present on that occasion. 
In the course of the e\*eQinc the ladies of the Mtekm 
handed rouod tea aod biscuits for tbo chests, and many 
of the Drilhmnns partook of the refreshment ofTcred to 
them. RSnnde himself ^ not toDch the blscnlts, nor dkl 
be put the enp to his lips, but in order not to show db- 
resped to his hostesses be took n enp in his hands and, 
Inter on, pat it down on a table. 

Notfabic happened until six months after Then a 
certain rabid anti-reformer published In the Vaibkam an 
exact account of what had token place at the Ten, and 
followed that up shoitiy afterwards with an account of a 
dinner at which three Non-Brfihroans were present which 
Ranade had clvcn in honour of a friend who had recently 
rtlurncd from a visit to Europe. Under this itimnlas the 
orthodox leaders at Poona bronchi the social prcasuic of 
excoramuiticatkm lo bear upon Vbose -ftbo bad participated 
la the Missionary Tea, aod also upon priests, cooks, and 
water-earners who kept up relations with the offeoders. 
They were thus able to make thine* \*ery unpleasant 
When ceremonial days came round aixl when the time 
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came for Uircnd-invcstilurc or marnnfjcs, the cxcom- 
municate<l families could pel no ofiidal Brahman to 
perfonn Uic required riles. Tliis caused much mental 
pain, caiKicially amonp the womcn-folk. Ranai^c did what 
he could to pel ^>astris and Brahmans who uerc attached 
to himself to carry out the ceremonies, but .still the 
perplcx'ity continued, and most of the people had not the 
patience and courape to follow his advice of quietly 
endurinp the inconvenience until more cnliphlenctl days 
came round. It tlicroforc became dear to Ranadc that if 
he persisted m opposition to the authorities in this matter 
considerable numbers would drop out of the reform 
movement. 

ileanwhilc, the matter had been broupht before the 
Sankaracharya, and when he had been piven to understand 
that Ranade and the others would bow to his decision, 
then, at the bcpinninp of 1892, he sent down two 6astris 
to act as arbitrators. Ranade let it be knowm that his 
party would not dedinc to accept a penance wdiich was 
compabble with self-respect, but tliat tlicy would have 
nothing to do wdth any penance that aimed at dcpradation 
and public scorn. After heanng the matter the Sastris 
decided tliat on the performance of a mild penance — tlie 
payment of small money presents to Brahmanical priests 
— the excommumcated persons should be reinstated m the 
Brahman community. 

Ranade himself felt no urgent need or desire for such 
remstatement, for his own family jieace had not been 
disturbed by his excommunication. He knew, however, 
that the peace of others had been deeply disturbed, and he 
therefore proposed that the acceptance or refusal of the 
terms of remstatement should be a matter for the individual, 
and be settled according to the needs of the mdividual’s 
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position. Bnt many of his friends felt strocciy that it 
wocH not be fitting for them to take the penance if RSnade 
djd not do so also. He therefore finally decided to make 
the re q uired appeasement, and on 35th May 1F92 he 
went from Lopavlfi lo Poona and performed the penance. 

For a month afterwards Indian and Anclo'Indian 
newspapers pottred crltldsm upon Ramies coodnet. It 
was asserted that hh love for the people had waned, that 
his yotrthful courage bad deported, that he had ermbed the 
social r e f oi m mo v e m ent, etc. Ranado defended hb action 
in a letter that he sent to the Bombay Gazette and in a 
lectnre on Mental Prepossessions which be delivered on 
Sth Jtme, 1892 In that lecture ho pohted out that ever 
since the Age of Consent BDl controversy, the ene mi es of 
social reform bad been on the look-onl for some stick 
with which to beat the refonners and hod found it in the 
Pinch Hoards affair The nctl-refonncrs wanted lo use the 
teaixirty bddent in such a way os to nmke the masses 
thmk that the breaking of caste, by eating nnd drinking 
with people of other religions, was n chief point in the 
social rcforni movement Seeing that if this idea were to 
gain COTTCocy ibcrc rN-as a prohabtlJly of the whole 
reform mm-ement coHapstog Ranade and his frfeods 
did not disregard Iho nnlbonty of the SankarScharyJu 
Here then we get the reason why Rinade snnctlooed the 
doing of the penance. To ha\*c refused would probably 
have led to n big secession from the social reform ranks, 
and that for a reason which was not essential— for eating 
on'l drinkbg rrilh men of other religions was no port of 
Rinade fsooal reform programme. If such csule-brcaklng 
intercourse by chance took plw then he saw no harm fa 
accepting a penance which was fa accordance with the 
Sistras, fa order to pul matters right The reason why 
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as wen as sancbomng the taking of the penance by any of 
his followers who desired to do so, he himself took it, was 
his unselfish consideration for his friends. He saw that 
refusal to do it himself would lead to continued trouble and 
unhappmess m the famihes of many of his followers who 
would not take the penance if their leader did not. Un- 
selfishness, as Mr. Phafak points out, often receives the 
compensation of popular credit. But Ranai^e’s unselfislmess 
in this case resulted inevitably in public discredit, and yet 
having resolved what he ought to do he faced the conse- 
quences with quiet unconcern. Even his wife misunderstood 
him at the time, and for two or three days felt that he had 
made a big mistake. In an mterestmg passage m her 
Remintscences she tells us how bitter her thoughts were 
when he went off to do the penance. Why should he 
go and involve himself m that disgrace, why not leave it 
to those whose hves were rendered troublesome by the 
excommumcation ? When Ranac^e returned by the evenmg 
tram, she dehberately avoided going near him from a 
delicate feehng that his mind would be greatly perturbed. 
But on looking surreptitiously mto the room, she beheld 
him engrossed m his mail and his newspaper just as if 
nothmg unusual had occurred. Havmg made up his mmd 
what his duty was, he had done it, and after that his mind 
was at peace. The cnticisms of him, often bitter and 
violent, made by enemies and by friends could not break 
that calm seremty.^ 

R^ade’s conduct m connection with the sequel to the 
Missionary Tea offers a wide field for reflection Was 
he right to sanction the penance and to take it himself, 
or by givmg way to prejudice mstead of unbendmgly 


* Mrs Ranade, p 195 
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oitposmc It, was he not, os John Morley puts it, in effect 
sayinc I cannot penraado yon to iiccopt my truth 
therefore I will pretend to accept yonf falsehood. * In 
co ming to a cooclosloo on thl* pofat wc must give fall 
wdeht to the fact that Rfina^ was consciously averse 
to the vutkod of rtbeUioH Wc must remember that 
ho was liko a ccDeml in a campaign, seeking to lead 
to victory through a host0o country the small ill-orgn 
nised, and poorly disciplined army of Reform. Western 
education introdneed about fifty years before had opened 
the e ye s of Indians to glaring defects In their social 
institutions The early generations of EngUsl^educatcd 
Indians accepted with unbounded adtniration Western 
Ideas and ways of life, and with undiserfaninating scorn 
renounced the old Indian ways. But Western education 
touched only a mere fringe of the popebUon, and those 
whom it did not touch were shocked and horrified by 
these new ways. Gradually the fastinct of self preservo 
tkra and the prWe of race asserted Itself, and the pondulnm 
swung to the opposite extreme. In the reaetJon all 
allcmpi at reform came to be opposed as unpatriotic 
and ns irreligious. Those who had the courage to speak 
out against the social evils were subjected to much 
hantssmg if petty persecution. The very word “ refer 
rocr come to bear for the great majority of Indians 
a meaning that was evfl. U looked os If the canso of 
social reform v.ta doomed. It was Rinadc who saved It 

“For ?0 or 30 years, writes Mr Patwordhan, ”he 
was practically the Ufe-breath of the reform movement 
He organised the movTment focussed the various forces 
and spasmodic Bctiritics of iiidlvklnal refonners he shaped 
It anew and recondJing It with the past soklered It with 

On Cm^rrmitr Hd., p ICS 
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THE POLITICIAN 

The Path to India’s National Gk)AL 

I T IS admitted on all hands that Rana(3e did a very big 
work m the political education of India, and also that 
his efforts along the less obtrusive lines of pohtical 
agitation were very effective. For the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century his was the mspinng and dominating 
mind at the back of most of the pohtical movements 
earned on by Indians. He was among the “ seventy-two 
good men and true, the foremost amongst India’s mtellec- 
tuals ” — to use the words of Mr. H. P. Mody^ — who “ on 
the fateful morning of the 28th December, 1885, sat down 
together to carve out a future for their country.” The 
Indian National Congress which then came into being 
proved a great mstrument for rousmg the national con- 
sciousness and for guidmg the national movement. Mr. 
A. O. Hume has the honour of bemg legarded as the 
Father of the Congress, but he was acaistomed to call 
Ranade his “ Pohtical Guru.” By his weighty and well- 
informed utterances, Ranade stimulated thought and 
moulded opmion on such burmng pohtical questions as the 
Vernacular Press Act, the Arms Act, the Civil Service 
Examinations, the Central Asia Question, etc. His advice 
was eagerly sought by all sorts of pohtical leaders. 

* Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, A Pohitcal Biography, Yo\ I, p. 183, 
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He saw that tbon^ India was not In & position to make 
its win directly effective, yet mnch conld bo done indirectly 
by bringme prcssme to bear on the British Parliament 
Already in this way alteration of the Press Act, and satis- 
factory adjustment of the expenses of the Afghan War had 
been seenred and REnade always nrged that foil use should 
be made of fgrfsting means of getting their wishes respected, 
without sitting idly waiting for the day when they would 
have pow er to dioose their own representatives. The 
policy be advocated was that the Tndlnn Nationalists should 
form a connection with the British Liberal Party win its 
sympathy and through It get Indian griev an ces brought 
before Parliament. He saw that under the British system 
ft was only by having a question made a party matter that a 
proper bearing for It could be secured. It was in pnrsuance 
of this policy that, in 1876 be coDeded money to cssiit the 
Candida tore of Henry Fawcett, a politician whose warm and 
helpful devotion to the cause of India was o dominant 
feature of hit career Again b 1885 Rftnndc took much 
btereat fa the prep a ration for the work of o deputation of 
Indians who were being sent to bring Indian affairs to the 
notice of the British electorate, ond be bhnself composed 
the rough draft of n leallct that was to be distributed among 
the clecton. 

In 1885 the new law for Local SeU-govemment was 
brought into operation. Rflnadc thought It a step in the 
right direction and, indeed be felt that it was to some extent 
the fruit of his own efforts, made through the Sarvalanik 
SabhS. Therefore when he discovered that hU oU friend 
Mr Kraite was vigorously lecturing against the new Act 
he was much grieved. Fearing that Kunte a efforts woukl 
h3\e the result of debying the Introduction of sclf-govcm- 
roenl In the district, be resolved to coontemet him. 
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One day he went into a hall in Poona where Ktmte 
was lectunng and sat among the audience. Thereupon 
Kunte, to mark his annoyance, turned his back on the 
audience and went on speaking vigorously for a time. 
When he had finished, Rana^le went up and sat near lum. 
After the meeting had ended he asked Kunte to come foi 
a drive with him in his carriage, but he angrily refused and 
went to his own carnage. Rana^e quietly followed him 
and said, “ Very weU, if you will not come in my carriage, 
I shall go m yours," and so he did. In silence they drove 
off. Dunng the dnve their differences were composedt 
and from the next day, Kunfe’s lectures against the Act 
ceased. 

It IS of mterest to note that G. K. Gokhale, one of the 
great men of Indian pubhc life, witnessed this incident 
and was much impressed with the part that Rana^e 
played in it. Two years later he was mtroduced to 
Rana^e, and from that time onwards — Gokhale was then 
twenty-one — there existed between the two a dose 
association, w'hich had far-reaching effects upon the 
younger man. Rana^e was quick to reahse the possi- 
bihties of Gokhale, and he set himself to develop them. 
Gokhale always claimed to follow the spirit of Rana(Je. 
He called him his Guru, would never sit down in his presence, 
and held him m an almost rehgious reverence. He 
taught for about twenty years in the Fergusson College, 
at Poona, under the Deccan Education Soaety, working m 
accordance with the principles of the Soaety, in a missionary 
spirit, and for a mere subsistence allowance. Then, in 1902, 
out of a strong impulse of duty, he gave up teaching, m 
order, as he declared, “ to embark on the stormy and 
uncertam sea of pubhc life.” He became a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council m that year, and m and through 
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thflt body made his influence felt In quite a remarknble way 
T lir o wln c himself with Immense vicoor nud thorouchneas 
into the efforts for lodh a pohtkolt sodal and lodostrial 
advancement, be soon become the recognised exponent of 
Indian aspirations^ In 1905 bo started the StrvoMU cf 
India Society, the oblect of which Is to ” train national 
lulsslonorles for the service of India and to promote by all 
constitutional means the true Interests of the Indian people. 
Hh long and intimate ossodation with R&na^ tempered 
the steel of his mmd and character for the great tasks to 
whfch he was destined. From Ranade he learned to found 
himself upon realities and to accept the way of bard study 
and be imbibed bis masters Vi’ldtb of view, balance of 
mind and moral fervour 

In June of 1885 a banquet was givtm to Rana<le by the 
Poona dtitens to celebrate his appointment to tbo Legisla> 
\btt CouncQ. Some of the speakers on that occasion urged 
him to give up Government service, and to devote nH his 
time to the popular cause, telling him thnt bo could pcr\'e his 
country better if he were free from all the restralnls of an 
offldal position. But Ranade made It dear that he was 
not of that opiniou. On the other hand, Rfinado 
severa] times offered high posts in Native Stales. In 189C 
when relaying to a third invitation given to him by the 
Boroda State he wrote In my relation with the British 
Government, 1 have always been known ns one who, while 
serving In the post that bo has successfully filled has m 
the same lime never bartered his freedom for any personal 
consideration. The {rtends whom Rinade consuUcd bad 
strongly advised him not to accept an appointment hi 
n Native State, because to do so would stop his free 
expresiloo of opfaloo. 

There ore three things that cannol but Impresj 
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themselves upon the mind of anyone who studies Ranade’s 
political writings and addresses. These are (1) his frank 
lecogmtion of his country’s weaknesses, (2) his fearless 
exposure of Government faults, and (3) his hearty 
approval of the Bntish connection. 

He deplores Indian lack of unity and mability to woi k 
harmoniously together for common ends. He deplores the 
lack of enterprise and perseverance, and the tendency to be 
too easily elated and too easily depressed. He thought that 
the people were too prone to shout catch-words of which 
they did not really understand the sigmficance Speaking 
m 1893, he said . 

“ We bandy about the words freedom and independence, 
but of their meaning many have no clear idea. Freedom 
means makmg laws, levjung taxes, imposmg pumshment, 
and appomtmg officials. The tnie difference between 
a free country and an unfree one is that in the fonnei 
before punishment is given a law must have been made , 
before taxes are levied, consent must been secured , befoie 
makmg a law opimons must have been taken.” 

He saw among the people of his day a tendency to 
turn their eyes too much to the past, and to extol 
extravagantly and without proportion the days of old. 
He saw that there was danger of this attitude becom- 
ing an opiate, deademng the mind to present duty. He 
therefore urged the need of hard, self-denymg work, m place 
of mere vapouring about the glorious days of yore. “ We 
should learn to be men, stalwart puntan men, batthng for 
the nght, not mdifferent noi sangume, trustful but not 
elated, serious but not dejected. This is the change m 
character that has to be accomplished.”^ Reverence foi 

^ Address entitled “The Telang School of Thought,” Bombay, 
1895 
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the past Rnnade bcl^ was not in Itself a bod thing quite 
the contrary but it must be combined with activity and 
He urged also that discrimination ought to be ex 
erdscd in our homage to the past The part of India s 
past which is worthy of all honour is the time when 
science, Utcratare and philosophy Ilonrished, and when 
the Empire of the Indians extended from Java to 
Mongolia. But the last 1,500 years had brought India 
to its present evil condition, and Rilnado declared that 
there was no sense In honouring It and no obligation 
to do so. He said that now and again, during these 
1,500 years, gleams of the ondcot power and parity had 
appeared, bat In the present the glory had altogether 
departed. He urged that the men of the present must seek 
to do their duty with strength of purpose, perseverance 
resolution, and Joy and thereby restore to India the great 
ness that it possessed in the very ancient days. We c ann ot 
break rsith our past altogether, bo said and we should not 
want to do so for It Is a nch inheritance of r\hlch wo ha\‘e 
no reason to bo ashamed. But, whllo respecting the past 
we must ever seek to correct the parositkal growths that 
ha\*e encrusted It. and sucked the life out of It. 

IVith equal falthhiloess Ronado dealt w'ith Government 
actions and policies In his writings and addresses. He criti- 
cised the land administration, and indicated what bo regarded 
ns belter methods and in n shuDar way he dealt with 
many other particular matters. He rc\'icwed very franklj 
the odralnlstratl\‘c records of Viceroys and Governors. 
He fell that the Govenunent In lodb tended to be too 
much centralized, and too little adaptable to the ^•a^y^ng 
local drcntmlancca. One code one law one measure 
tbc same taxation, the same routine form^ n fondness for 
unIh>nBlty ns an end In Itself— this Is the besetting sin of tltc 
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administration.”^ On many an occasion he uttered candid 
words about the faults mto which the members of a rulmg 
race are always prone to fall, and the complete prevalence 
of which would be fatal to all real advance. His clearest 
statement on this matter was given at the time of the con- 
troversy on the Ilberi Bill. This was a Bill introduced m 
1883 to give Indian District Magistrates and Sessions 
Judges the right to try European Bntish subjects, and 
empowering Local Governments to extend the nght to 
other oflSaals belonging to certam specified classes The 
European commumty was fiercely mdignant at the Bill and 
tned to stampede the Government mto abandoning it 
Ultimately the Bill was passed, but m an amended form, 
which substantially whittled down its scope. When the 
commotion had subsided, Ranade wrote an essay givmg a 
summary of the affair and a statement of his own opmion. 
He said . 

“ The educated minority of the native population with 
their free press, and their associations unconsaously 
sympathized with by the mass of their countrymen, repre- 
sent the soul of Indian Liberahsm, and their strength hes 
m the justice of their claim. Arrayed agamst them are the 
mighty forces of the oflSaal hierarchy, supported by the 
non-official phalanx of their countiymen here and the great 
reserve of power and prejudice stored m the large vested 
mterest of their mother country. These are the liberal and 
conservative forces at work m India. . . . This prejudice 
and aversion is the native and besettmg sin of all conquer- 
mg races. The Spartan had his Helot, the early Roman 
patndan had his Plebeian subjects, the later Roman had 
his Latm and Itahan alhes, the American and West Indian 
planter had his Negro and his Chmese settler. In our 
own country the legenerate castes had the mass of the 
aborigmal population under their foot and put them down 

* Speech on Lord Ripon’s Local Self-Government Scheme, 1884 
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with a ie>*crity which has reacted on themselves with 
terrible ^•CIl^caQce. Tho Bnllsh population fa India has 
arrocated to Itself tho distfacdN'S position of a superior 
caste, and history but repeats Itself fa thdr cry for power 
and priviletre, ctnd their contempt for the conquered and 
subj^ population. * 

In spite, however of his keen co nsd ousness of many 
defects fa the attitude, policies and oedoos of the ruling 
nice, Rana^Je ne\'cr ceased to be a loyal upholder of tho 
British connection. He disceroed a preat moml purpoeo at 
work In India s lonj: and cheq u ered history He said 
** 1 profess Implicit faith fa two articles of my creed 
this country of ours is tho true land of promise this race 
of ours Is the chosen mce. It was not for nothing that 
God has showered His choicest bleasfacs on this andent 
land of Aryavnrta. Wo con see His band fa history 
Above oU other coantrics wo inherit a dvllizaUon and a 
rclicious and social polity which hove been allowed to 
work their own free development on the ble theatre of 
Time. There has been no rcvolnlion, and yet the okl 
condition of thfaes has been tendfaj: to reform Itself by 
the alow process of osslmSatlon. ’ 

He shows how Buddhism was outlived and conquered 
by an Imbibfac of its cxccDendcs and rciectfac of Its errors. 
He shows bow the Muhammadan repression was outlived 
the people emcr cfa c oH the better for the hardy disdplioc 
fa sufferfajt that it went throuch under that domfaatioa 
Their character was 8trens:theBed In directions fa which It 
bad been dcfidenl their manners and tastes were refined 
and they were advanced fa many practical accomplishments. 
But the most lasting benc6t of the contact came throuch 
the hicher tone ci\*cn to the rclli:ion and Ihoochla of the 
people. Caste idolatry polytheism, and conceptions 
Ec« Phapil£, BTPp^n pp KO ff 
tjprech w Sndsl CoefcTttJrt Laborr 1953 
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of punty and pollution,” Rana(3e declares, “were the 
precise points in which the Muhammadans and the Hmdus 
were most opposed to one another.” ^ And he shows that 
the reformmg sects which arose withm Hinduism from the 
fifteenth century onwards “ had this general characteristic 
that they were opposed to these defects in the charactei 
of our people.” Summing up his philosophy of Indian 
history, he declares . 

“The history of this great country is but a faiiy tale, 
if it has not illustrated how each mvasion from abroad has 
tended to serve as a disaphne of the chosen race, and led 
to the gradual development of the nation to a higher ideal 
if not of actual facts, at least of potential capabihties. The 
nation has never been depressed beyond hope of recovery, 
but after a temporal y submergmg under the floods of 
foreign mfluences, has reared up its head — absorbmg all 
that IS best m the alien avihzation and pohty and rehgions.” ^ 

He sees the British connection as the coping stone of 
this long disciphmng process, referring to it as “ the disa- 
plme aflEorded us by the example and teaching of the most 
gifted and free nation m the world, whose rule guarantees 
to us a long continuance of these favourable conditions.” 

“ Both Hindus and Muhammadans,” he said, “ lack many 
of those virtues represented by the love of order and regu- 
lated authority. Both are wanting m the love of mumapal 
freedom, in the exercise of virtues necessary for avic hfe, 
and m aptitudes for mechamcal skill, in the love of saence 
and research, m the love of daring and adventurous 
discovery, the resolution to master difficulties, and m 
chivalrous respect for womankind. Neither the old Hmdu 
nor the old Muhammadan civilization was m a condition 
to tram these virtues m a way to bnng up the races of India 

^ Speech at the Social Conference, Lncknow, 1899. 

* Ibid, Allahabad,. 1892 
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on a level vdth those of Weatem Europe, mid so the work 
of education had to be renewed nod it has now been eoinc 
on for the past century and more under the Pax Bnlanmca 
with results— which all of ns are witnesses to in our 
selves. ^ 

Rfinad® believed that tn God s providence Britain had 
been entrusted with a eroat mission in lodku * The sole 
ratiffnali of British rule in India, he once wrote, ‘ is its 
capacity and its providential purpose of fostcrine the polIU 
cal education of the country on the larcest scale in dvll and 
pnblic activities. '* Even in days of pohtkal reaction and 
of popnlor disappointment, he held fast to his trust that 
God 8 providence was over all, and that the good sense and 
mnato jostico of the British character would acknowlcdcc 
the rishtness of India s claims. In words bricht with the 
colours of the Old Testament, be pictures the pool whoso 
attainment would bo the fulfilmeot of Britain s mission and 
of India s aspiratkms 

With a hTjerated manhood with buoyant hope, with a 
ftUth that ncN’cr shirks duty with n sense of justko that 
deals fairly to oU, with unclouded intellect and pov,-CT8 
fully colUvolcd, and, lastly with a lovo that o\*crlesps all 
botmds renovated India take her proper rank omouc the 
nations of the world and bo the master of the situation 
and of her own destiny This Is the coal to bo reached — 
thii Is the proraisod hmd. Happy ore they vrho see It in 
distant Ndslon happier those who ore permitted to work and 
clear the way on to it happiest they who live to sec it wdlh 
Ibcir eyes awl tread upon the holy soil onco more. '* 

t-petT h al tho Sodal Coofmocr Locknow 1W9 
SJrriahnii SaWi Jornmal Vd Mil No, 3 18W 
Spc^batlbeSodalCoofmocr CsJctrtta, 18DG. 
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THE ECONOMIST 

The Problem of India’s Poverty 

I N 1890, Rana^e succeeded m forming the Industrial 
Assoaation of Western India. He had long wished for 
something of this nature, as he felt that an mdustrial 
movement was necessary to the fruition of the pohbcal and 
soaal movements. He had begun to take steps m the 
matter m 1888, opening up the subject to vanous editors 
and other promment men. Hume regarded the idea as 
excellent, but was doubtful about asking the Congress 
leaders to shoulder the new burden. Ranade therefore 
deaded not to wait for the Congress, but to make an 
independent start in the Bombay Presidency. He spoke 
on the project at Ahmednagar m 1888, and m a letter of 
Febniary, 1889, to Mr. G. V. Joshi he wrote, “ I am 
fully aware of the difficulties of the subject, rendered 
still more formidable by the want of study of industrial 
subjects and the absence of teaching in regard to it from 
those who guide the press, yet the effort has to be made.” 
In another letter to the same gentleman he said* “In 
these, as m all other matters, I attach more value to the 
work of educating the pubhc mmd to entertam new and 
solvent ideas.” 

The first Industnal Conference met at Poona, m 1890, 
and at it R^ade dehvered an address entitled, The 
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Industrial Cemfcraue in whkfa ho explaloed the 
aims of the movement. Besides that Introductory address 
be read a paper on Netherlands India and the Culture 
System He also read papera at the Industrial Conferences 
in each of the foUowinc three years. In 1892, ho delivered 
at the Deccan CoUete, Poona, his address on Indian 
PolitUal Economy whkh has become one of the landmarks 
in the history of Indian economic thoncht. 

In 1890 the Government s trade policy led to the rise of 
n swadeskl movement, which meant the boycottinc of 
foreicn coods nod the bnyinc only of {;oods mode in India. 
Rfinade was in sympathy with the movement, but was 
critical of some of its manifestations. Ho told the Deccan 
Ccdlece students, who hod opened a swadeshI store end who 
bad secured on address from him on behalf of the movement, 
that the use of machinery nrast bo enconmeed and 
extended, or swndeshl would be unlikely to soccee d . 
Ranade 8 oo nvl ctioo that foreign capllal was required 
by India and ^'oukl do no harm, led to a split te the Indus- 
trial Association. THak and Nlimjosbl bad asked Rlnodo 
to refmln from expressing ids opinioD so as to save the 
Indnstnal nwement from being disrupted. RSnade agreed, 
at the same time extracting the reciprocal coodltion that 
the other party should not mention foreign capitoL A 
meeting was held to whkh Rlnade had invited tome 
Europeans and at It some of the “ new patriots blai e d out 
ogainst foreign cojdtalists. Rhnnde felt that thb was 
ndlhcf keeping faith with him nor was It courteous to the 
meetings European guests— c\-ca although the speedtes in 
qncstioa were dcUvcrcd In the Marithl language. So 
when his turn came be explained the odvantages of foreign 
capital. When some of the new potrioU ” cried out that 
Rimdc bad broken bb promise, he got very angry and 
W 
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spoke some burning words. The wrafJi visible on his face 
caused those who were making the clamour to hesitate, 
and when they saw the distressed appearance of their 
leaders, they became silent. Ranade’s hope was to get all 
races and classes m India to support the Industrial Move- 
ment. Just before the break-up of the Conference, he 
made a very conohatory speech, but disaffection smouldered 
m many minds, as could be gathered from the following 
title of an article that was published m the Kesati 
“Mahadev, m smging the praises of foieign capital, is a 
traitor to his country.” 

When we examme Ranade’s writings and addresses on 
economic subjects, we find there one dominatmg purpose. 
That purpose is to lay bare the causes of India’s deep and 
widespread poverty, and to impress upon the pubhc the 
Imes along which the solution of that poverty problem is 
to be found. There is a massiveness of effect about these 
^v^tmgs, with their underlymg umty of aim and their 
elaborate histoncal parallels. His conclusions are based 
on facts obtamed wth painstaking care. He aims always 
at what he thmks to be practicable. His words are 
courteous even m attack or censure. 

The fact of India’s poverty, Ranade declares to be m 
no need of demonstration . 

“We need only walk through our sheets and study 
tlie most supei'ficial aspects of our economic situahon, and 
the fact forces itself upon us that we are a people of httle 
resources. Many milhons among us scarcely earn a 
couple of annas a day; many milhons more are always 
underfed and hve on the borderland of farmne and slow 
death, mto which the failure of a smgle monsoon preapi- 
tates them. Of course this condihon of things is not of 
yesterday and is not the result solely of foreign conquest 
and compehtion. It is an old, a very old inhentance. If 
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country The raflwny poltcy paretied by Go vernm ent 
ha*, 0* 0 matter of fact, except in n few jffesideiicy towns, 
killed out local indlcenoos industries, and mode people 
more helpless than before by increasiDi: their depcDdeoce 
on acricolture ns tbeir sincle resource. ^ 

So too, with the foreign capital enterprise, and skill, that 
the British connection has bronsht in Its train, the dancer 
Rfinade sees Is that these may paralyse indigenous activity 
He writes In 1893 

“ The enat Indian De p endency has come to be regard- 
ed ns a plantation, grow^ mw produce to be shipped 
by British agents In British ships, to be worked into 
fabrics by British skill and capital and to bo re-exported 
to the Dependency by British merchants to their 
corresponding British firms in India and elsei\here. The 
development of steam-power and mechanical skDl have 
lent strength to tids tendency of the times, and, os one 
result of the change, the grodunl rurutigitJoo of this great 
Depeodeocy and the rapid decadence of the native manu 
fjclurc aod trnde becorn e distinctly marbtd. 

Lack of capital is another of the causes of India s 
poverty on which RJinade lays much stress. In a paper 
on TJhf Iron Induilry P$oncor Attempts which he read 
In 3892 he showed how in modem times repeated efforts 
to rc\*ivc the Indian iron Industry had come to grief oi^dog 
to famiflidcncy of cnpiinL The di/llculty is not merdr 
the nbsolQlo lack of capital but nlso lack of proper arrance- 
ment for bringing avanablc capital into the hantb of 
those who need it and could use It to ad^'ontage. 

” There Is capital to hand walling secure imtstment 
There Is the broad dreary expanse of iodustry which 

* “ Nrtbcrtaoih lodla and the Cuhnre Sj-^ew " pp 83 *<5 
1‘aptT read at the IndaitriaJ CooferrncT IftO oo ” The 
of ImUaa Itanaloctmr* and the Oatknl. of Ibe Mmr ** p. 03 
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IS thirsting for capital, and offcnng the most secure invest- 
ment for its fruitful employment. What is wanting is 
the necessary' skill and patience which will adjust tlie 
cajiacity of the one to the wants of the other, and make 
both work m a spint of harmony and co-oix:rntion.”^ 

Another of tlic causes of India’s iiovcrty that Ranadc lays 
bare, is tlic wretclied sjstcm of credit, i.e., of money lend- 
ing, that prevails in the country distncts — we have already 
referred to it m Chapter V w’hen presenting Ranade’s 
view’s on the agrarian problem. Anotlier cause of poverty 
that he calls attention to is the congestion of population 
in certain areas, so that the land becomes excessively 
sub-divided and caruiot afford an adequate livelihood to 
tlie numbers on it. So you get a surplus agncultural 
population, whose traimng has not fitted tliem for manu- 
facturing occupations even if sucli existed to absorb tliem. 
He also recognizes as causes of the poverty the common 
lack of the spint of enterpnse, alertness, and ambition, 
and the fact tliat Indian soaal life has not been organized 
with a view' to success in wealth-production. 

We may notice in passing that Ranade did not lay 
the blame for India’s poverty upon what has come to 
be called “ the drain ” — i.c , the yearly payments that are 
made by India to England for vanous reasons — on which 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Digby, and many otliers have 
laid such stress. In Ranade’s day that annual tribute 
amounted to about twenty ci ores of rupees. But Ranade 
points out that when this is analysed it is seen to consist, 
partly of inteiest upon money advanced to, or mvested 
in, India, and that “so far from complaining, we have 
reason to be thankful that we have a creditor who supplies 

^ Paper on the “ Reorganization of Rural Credit in India,” read 
before the Industnal Conference, Poona, 1891, p 39 
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OGT o«ds 111 ffQcfa a low rale ol interest. Another part 
”repreaentB the value of stores snppljed to ns, the lito of 
which we cannot produce here. And as to the rest, — 

“ The remainder Is alleged to be more or less neces 
sary for the pnrposea of odmlniatmtkm, defence, and pay 
incnt of pensions, and though there is good cause for 
comcdoint that It is not all necessary, we should not 
forg^ the fact that we ore enabled by reason of this 
British connection to levy on equivalent tribute from 
China by our opium monopoly ‘ 

As wen os diagnosing the economic Riinade 

indicates the remedy Leaving aside his proposals for 
dealing with the agricaltaml aspect of the problem by 
means of a belter system of land tcnnre, and by means 
of a more adequate and more helpful arrangement for 
the lending of capital to the farmers— proposals which we 
have already examined— and leaving aside pallblives such 
ns emigration •* we cnmc to wbot Ranade regarded ns the 
essential requisite for India ■ economic salvation, and that 
is the growth of Indian nrtn ufac tm e s and commerce. 

He gave much thought to tho problems loTOlved in 
the building up of a sound system of manufact u res and 
commerce fn India. He said 

” WTal we ha\-e to do Is to leam by organised coopem- 
tioQ to compete with the foreicDeT and take in ns much 

I nan R ur al AfUren St Ibo Pint ladtatrial Cocfc r eoce rocca. 
I5e» p J77 

toUsn Kina^o wrote npnpereistilkO /iidiomFcrriti»Fmi[rt 
tuM InwfakbbetborDOf^tiylmeAlicalcsUie «fac4e qtieaka nuustelo;; 
Ibc cood Uioai fa an the pla« «i>eTe lodiaa cootin were then rroplojTtl 

ftbetaj IIH c o o clmt oc is that, ootwltJwtandfajr mtato dhudran 
tajtr* •• Ihnr nuj be bo doobt that the o< protreted cmljfralloo 

« the »bnJe hero TeTjr bco rfk tal.** 
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raw produce from abroad as we need, and work it up 
here, and to send in place of our exports of raw produce 
the same quantities in less bulky but more valuable forms, 
after they have undergone the operation of ait manipulation 
and afforded occupation to our industnal classes.”^ 

He believed that there were solid grounds for expecbng 
success : 

“ Natural aptitudes, undeveloped but unlimited resour- 
ces, peace and order, the whole world open to us, our 
marvellous situation as tlie emponum of all Asia — these 
pnceless advantages wall secure success, if we endeavour to 
deserve it by stnving for it”" 

Ranade persistently preached that Government ought 
actively to encourage and develope mdustries m India, and 
he frequently deplores tlie State’s lack of mdustnal policy. 
He makes much of the comparison between Netherlands 
India and British India in this respect, the gist of his com- 
panson being contained m the statement that ” while the 
proportion of raw to manufactiured produce exported from 
British India was 4 to 1, the proportion m Netherlands 
India was 1 to 4.” His positive proposal is that the State 
should definitely help m the planting and development of 
new mdustnes — a pohcy the prmciple of which has already 
been accepted in the action taken with regard to cmchona, 
tea, and coffee, the State having at great expense 
“ pioneered the way for the mtroduction of these foreign 
products among the agncultural resources of the country.”® 
Similar efforts, he urges, ought to be made in directions 
other than that of agricultural development. He does not 
advocate that the State should itself go m for mdustnal 
organisation and management, but says that it should do 

* "The Present State of Indian Manufactures and the Outlook 

of the Same,” p 111 * Ibid., p 113 

* " Netherlands India and the Culture System,” p. 84 
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for mdtiatry what It has done in the case of the railways, 
Le. goarnntee the payment of interest to those who have 
provided the capital, and subsidise private eEorts untH 
private enterprise Is able to support itself. 

We gret a concrete example of what RilnnQe would like 
Governmenttodoinhlspaperon7'A^/rir«/««ftfr/r7 Pionttr 
AtUmpis When a private company comes forward with a 
proposal to exploit some of the co untry s iron resources, the 
Government should, If the compony raises at least 25 laldti 
of capital, Grant it a long lease of at least 50 years, should 
lend Its officers for su r v e yin g and prospecting work and, 
pro\'ided It Is satisfied with the character and management 
of tbo company should guarantee a minimum rale of 
interest during the first trial period. Government should 
also reserve its richt to shore in the company s profits 
when they exceed a fixed minimum The company 
should get its load free of cost, on condition that bona Udt 
work IS dotje within a given period. No royalties or fines 
should be diarged until after the company begins to earn 
a definite minimum profit. The factories should also be 
guaranteed a coulinuous and certain demand for thdr pro- 
duce at fixed prices. There should be set up a separate 
department of commerce and manufactures for this depart 
ment of Government activity, and so frequent osdUaUons 
of purpose would be avoided. The large enterprises 
thus started would bo limited to places selected by the 
Government experts os possessing nil the advantages of 
good ore, cheap fuel and flux, easy communications, and 
com*cnletil3y available markets. 

One of the great impediments to Indhs loduntrial 
Ue\Tlopment is the lack of dieap capital ready for Invest 
ment in Lirgc toduslrles, Rfinade would ba\*e the Govern 
meat — throuch the exfaling Local and ilunWprJ Hoards 
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or through specially created Corporate Boards of Trade 
and Commerce — advance loans to private enterpnsers at 
low rates of mterest, helping them also m the choice of 
the industnes and m the selection of locations. In domg 
that Government would naturally choose industries in 
which it has a large stake, and for wluch India possesses 
special advantages, and he mentions iron, coal, sugar, oils, 
woollens, tanning, paper, glass, and beer. Rana^e beheved 
that if his mdustnal pohcy were adopted and properly 
earned out it would change the whole face of the country 
m a few years, and “ the present paralysis would give way 
to a play of energies which would far more effectively 
than schools and colleges give a new birth to the activities 
of the nation.”^ 

Ranade felt that the measures required for the mdustnal 
regeneration of India were rejected because those m 
authonty regarded them as conflictmg with certam umver- 
sal and unescapeable laws of political economy. The 
orthodox political economy — whose typical representative 
was J. S. Mill — had so gnpped the mind of England that 
reverence for latssez-fatre had become an essential dogma 
of the true econormc faith. Ranade felt that, consciously 
oi unconsaously, the mmds of India’s rulers were always 
detenmned by the fear of offendmg against that dogma. It 
was the main premise of all the arguments which disinchned 
their minds to agree with his proposals for the cure of 
India’s economic maladies. Accordmgly, m the lecture on 
Indian Political Economy-, which he delivered m 1892, 
he set himself to show that the opposition has its 
root m such a conception of the teachmgs of political 
economy as economic thought has now long outgrown. 


* “ Netherlands India and the Culture System,” p 91 
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He show* that the earlier writers recorded political 
economy as a science of abstract troths like physics or 
astronomy They did not snffidenUy realise that thdr 
theories did not deal with men as they actaaSy exist They 
made a number of ossomptlons which they took to be 
nni versnlly true and applicable to all times and oh pla ce s. 
So for os these assumptions ore approximately troe of any 
society they can furniah valid explanations of its economical 
statics, thonch even then, Rfisade insists, they would 
afford no tuccestion os to its dynamical p rogre sj or 
development But the assumptions ore literally true of do 
existing society and la a sodety like that existing in India, 
they have bordly any validity at alL Ranade say*. 

With os an average lodividoal man is, to a large extent 
tbe very antipodes of the eoonomicn] man. The f a m i l y and 
the caste are more powerful than the individual in deter 
mlnlnc hls podtiou in life. Self interest in tbe shape of 
the desire of wealth Is not absent but It is not the only 
nor prindpal motive. Tbe pureuit of wealth is not the 
only ideal aimed at There Is neltbcr the desire nor the 
optitode for free and unlimited competition except within 
certain predetermined grooves or groups. Custom snd 
State retmlution arc far more powerful than competition, 
and status far more decisive In its inffuence than contract 
Neither capital nor labour is mobile and enterprising and 
fatelllgcnt enough to shift from place to place. Wages and 
profit are fixed, and not elastic and responsi\'e to change 
of drcumslaoces. Popobtkm follows Its own law, being 
cut down by disease and fatnioc, w hfle production Is almost 
stationary the bumper harvest of one year being needed to 
pro\'lde ogalast the uncertainties of nlleroate bad seasons. 
In a sodety so constituted, the tendoida assumed fts 
axkmiaUc ore rwt only inoperative but are actually deflected 
from thdr proper directloo. \oa might as wdl talk of 
the tendeiKy of mountains to be washed Into the sea, or of 
the \*alJe)'* to fiH up, or of tbe sun to get coW as reasons 
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for onr practical conduct within a mcasurcable distance of 
tiine.”^ 

He then pu cs a brief sketch of the history of economic 
science, in order to show how, in the hundred >cars since 
Adam Smith, the claim of political economy to teach n 
universal and dofrmatic tnith had been seriously questioned 
in England itself, as w-cll as clscw’hcie.' lie hopes that he 
has made clear the following important change wdiich has 
taken place in economic thought since the days of Ricardo 
and Mill . 

"The nature of the subject itself ns a branch of soaal 
science, which is best studied historically and not deductively, 
the actual practice of the most civilised nations, and the 
history of the growth of its theory, alike establish the 
doctnne of relativity, and the predominant claim of 
collective welfare over individual interests, ns the pnnapal 
features m which the highest minds of the present day 
chiefly differ from tlic economical w nters of the old school, 
with their a prtoi i conclusions based on individual self- 
mterest and unrestneted competition.”® 

Having shown that the dogmas w'hich were exalted on 
high by the older economists, and which seemed to exert 
such a paralysing influence upon the authorities m India, 
were no longer regarded as univei sally applicable and 
finally authoritative by the exponents of economic science, 
Ranade draws the conclusion that they should no longer 
be allowed to stand m the way of the adoption of these 
measures of reform which he holds to be the remedy for 
India’s economic troubles. The dogma of the terntonal 
division of labour should not be allowed to confine India 
to the production of raw materials and to bar the way to 

* "Indian Political Economy,” pp 9-10 

* Ibid, p, 21. 
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the development of a varied indostry The doffmrf of 
Uissa (atre oncht no longer to be allowed to prevent the 
adoption of bold roeasnrea of Immigration and colonfaatkm, 
nor to prevent whole-hearted G ov er nm ent action for tbo 
development of fadustnal enterprise of varions The 

dogma of tmeamed incr ement as the lending feature of tbo 
law of rent ahould no longer be allowed to dominate the 
Government a land-revenue policy Finally, the dogma 
that confines the State a function to tho of law 

and order ought no longer to bo allowed to itand in the 
way of tbo State taking care of nnttrmni in all 

matters in whldi fndlvidaQl and co-operative efforts are not 
likely to bo so effective and economical as national 
effort* 
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X 


PERSONAL, DOMESTIC, AND 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 

W E must now gather together some of the facts and 
inadents that help us to picture Ranade’s personal 
and domestic life. His wife had progressed well 
with her Maratlii education, and she evinced a desire to go 
on to learn English. Ranade was boUi surprised and 
dehghted, and said tliat that very idea had been in his mind 
for some time. English was accordingly started, and during 
the stay at Nasik the second English Reader was finished, 
and Ranade set her to read the New Testament Mrs. 
Ranade, m her Recollections., tells us how her husband used 
to take the lesson which she had prepared tlie previous 
day. First of all he would test her spelling and her 
knowledge of the meaning of the words, and then he 
would ask her to read the passage. If she could not do it, 
he would be angry. But his anger, she tells us, was not 
hke that of most people. There was no loud exdaimmg, 
no harsh speaking. He would sit dull and sad and heave a 
deep sigh ; and that condition would last a long time. 
His was not the wrath of impulse, that comes and goes as 
qmckly as it came. He would never get angry for shght 
matters, but when anger came to him it lasted long. 
Therefore his wife used to do her utmost to avoid the 
occurrence of such occasions, for it distressed her to see 
him so saddened. 
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Ramabai a kecimeaa to learn, and her eodcavout to 
mate herself a fitting wife for Ranade, broncht her into 
disfavour with the other womco of the household— amount 
Inc usually to cicht or nine persons of more or less near 
rclatlonahip. She was subjected to many bitter remarks 
and to much horassinc attentJocu When Rhna^e went on 
hxs fimt four under the Deccan Acrfcnltunsts Relief Act, 
ho left her at home, and arranced that Miss Hurford who 
was in ebaree of the Female Traininc CoDecc, should come 
to the house each day to carry on her Enclish cdocatkia 
This caused treat indignation amonsr the women, and they 
insisted on Ramabai not only chang ing her dress but also 
bathing after touching the foreigner, otberwiso she mtat 
dine by herself In her own room. When, in 1882, Rnm5baJ 
ot her husband s Insdgatioo, rend an address in English, at 
a public meeting called to Advance the project for storting 
a Girls High School fa Poona, there was a great outcry 
fa the household. Thoujrfi Ranade knew wcD what ^^•cnt 
on, and though he was the bead of the house, be did not 
rebuke the cider women nor try to suppre ss their stupid 
conduct. He bode hb wife do what they told her without 
talking back to them, and urged her never to show them 
rudeness or stubbornness. His counsels might have been 
modelled upon the maxim, the meek shall Inherit the 
earth.'* His aim seemed to be to build up in her the some 
enduring yet independent spirit that be himself possessed. 
For he hod the power of recei\'Ing abuse and mbunder 
standing without bitterness and yet without deviating from 
hb chosen course. Only hb wife of nil the members of 
Rlinade s large household really understood and sytnpa 
ihbed with hb spirit The strain on heart and will due to 


The CtTpel *c«rnlliijr to St iUttbew chop, t rtne 5 
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sudh a condition of domestic life is well brought out in a 
passage from a letter to Malabar! ^\hlch Ranade wrote in 
1884: 

“People find fault wiUi us, e\cn abuse us, for lialf- 
heartedness, for our apjxarcnt want of fire and enthusiasm. 
God only knows Uiat in our households ^\c aie ix:rpctually 
at war with our nearest and dearest. We stnigglc and 
strive to do our best, and have perforce to stop at many 
points, when we fear tlie strain will cause a nipture." 

In 1886, Ranade, accompanied by his wife, was staying 
for some time at Calcutta, in connection with the work of 
the Fmance Committee. One evening shortly after their 
arrival they w^ere sitting in the garden of their bungalow, 
when a man came m wntli some Bengali new'spapers. Mis. 
Rraade told him tliat they did not w^ant one as they could 
not read Bengali. Ranade said, “ We’ll take it seeing that 
you have brought it, and you can start delivering it regularly 
next Monday.” When the man had departed, he said to 
his wnfe, “ I would be ashamed to say that I did not know 
the language of a towm m which I aih to stay for tliree or 
four months.” RamabaT, being aware that Ranade only 
knew the letters and that he could not read Bengali well, 
said rather roguishly, “ Well, if you thmk that I ought to 
learn it, teach me yourself. I am willing. Only I won’t be 
taught by anyone but you.” Ranade, though not annoyed, 
took the matter senously and said nothing. Next day he 
came home late in the evemng, accompamed by a sepoy 
carrying a bundle of Bengah books. It was the first time 
m all his life that Ramabal had knowm him to do his owm 
' bazanng. He tned to read several of the books, but as 
It was a long time smee he had studied the language, he 
had forgotten it. So he said to the sepoy, “ While I am at 
dinner go to the bazar and buy a slate and pencil, and 
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dcm t ^•aatc any time. After dmner he practised the 
letters on the slate, nndf droppinj? his cnstomary light 
beartedncss, bent all his attention to the task of 
Icarninc to read. When they went out for their drive 
that evening Rfinade told ha wife that hJs dally work 
had been left undone because all his time had been 
taken up with reading BengtdL Next morning he started 
her off on the letters of the alphabet, and In the evening 
be was hard at it again, holding a book In his while 
he was bdng shaved, reading aloud and asking the barber 
the proper pronunciations. Mrs. Rflnade declares that she 
felt very remorseful when she saw all the trouble that she 
had caused. She hod demanded that bo should teach her 
only to postpone having to leam. If the hod simply said 
that she was willing to leam. he would have engaged o 
Bengali master for her but she did not like that Idea 
because sinoe childhood sbe bod Imown no school and abo 
had never been taught by any mnp except her husband. 
She told her husband In admiration that be was the pr in ce 
of gums, ^Vbereas the custom was lor those who leam 
from a guru first to serve him, he had been serving her 
making time amid his busy and responsible life to leam 
the language in order to teach it to her The result was 
that after a month or so she was able to read Bengali well.* 
When the transfer to Nfisik took place, In 1878 Mr*. 
Rknadc found herself for the first time In Independent control 
of her husband a household. For o month and a half after 
they vi-cnl there they were unable to get a cook, and In her 
JlemlHiscfvcfs Mrs, Bfinade dirclls bDroourocsJ/ on the 
difficulUcs that arose owing to ber inexperience In the 
c ulin a r y art, and owing to her lack of at needle- 


bet Jlis. Rlnade STTTtvft pp 170-4 
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work. But she assures us that hei husband never got angry 
nor scolded — not even when she forgot the salt nor when 
she put it in twice. Realizing that her cookery troubles 
arose largely from the fact that she had to stumble along on 
the method of tiial and error, Ranade one day came home 
with a cookery book that he had bought. He told hei that 
now she would enjoy a quiet mind , all she had to do was to 
read the book carefully and each day make one thmg 
accordmg to the directions, measunng the quantibes exactly. 
As regards the household finance, it was Ranade’s custom 
not to handle the money himself but to leave it all m his 
wife’s keepmg. She, however, never spent five rupees 
beyond the amount allotted for the monthly expenses of the 
household without asking her husband’s permission. But 
their finanaal relations were always happy, for whenever 
she asked sanction for an increased expenditure, he always 
at once said, “ Yes.” ^ 

Ranade was very accessible to people who wanted to 
see him. His house, as is often the case with Hmdu 
estabhshments, did not make for perfect pi ivacy. But he 
had schooled himself to concentrate his mmd and to ignore 
the noise of children, the commg and going of servants, 
and the clamour of neighbours. He was always glad to 
get m touch with promismg young men, and strove to find 
out their abihties, and to utihse them m the cause of social 
reform. A method he often employed for gettmg nd of 
undesirables or for testing smcenty and abihty was to ask 
the iierson to make a summary for him of some dull 
Government Blue-book. 

Ranade had a forgiving imture. Gokhale tells of a con- 
versation that he heard between him and another leader of 


^ See 3113^ pp 76-77 
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tbo Pr§rthan5 SamaJ conc ef nlng how to deal with some 
repentant bacfc-alWer Whflo the otrtlook of the other man 
was that of stem law RZLoade s was that of the merdful 
GospeL He was all for kttlne tbo offender have another 
chance. 

Rfinade was devoid of self-conceit and was imtnra 
ally indifferent to abuse. When ilr MSnkar first appro- 
ached him recardlnff the \vritlnc of his life, ho did all be 
could to disstmde him from the task, and urjed him to 
write a history of the times instead. When some one 
started to read on culocisine article about him bo 
would stop him and say ‘There is no need to read 
that, let me rather hear what my critics ore saying Once 
THttk delivered a thondcrintr attack on him at a com- 
inlllee tneeUne Everyone c:tpccted that Rknad© would 
reply with oncry passion. But after THak bad finisbed, be 
just sold, Balwant, come and sit beside me. I am not 
mfoUible. I shall explain myself to you. Then you enn 
tell mo exactly what Is wronc and I shall try to pat myself 
richL It has been said by some that R&nade s meekness 
was doc to n hek of fire and virility in his nature. Bnt there 
is evidence that in his younecr days he had a hasty temper 
which be mastered. When he felt in hot passion be used 
to shat himself up alone in his room, until he felt calmed. 

In Rinadc 8 wntincs one finds little or nothinc of tho 
spice of humour and indeed bb mind preoccupied u’llh 
serious subjects, seems usually to have been serious In its 
tone. But ho knew how to Inocb too end there were times 
uhen in the intimate company of hb compeers hb voice 
was raised In hearty peeb of iDCTriinent, Wo may coododc 
too, that he was not dcrokl of humour from 1 ^bat Mrs. 
RSiiade tells us of the Ucht hearted banter that be used to 
daplay In the family circle at the hours of case and of the 
1-10 
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delight he took in the plaj'ful iiiiinicry with whicli one of his 
little nieces used to amuse the family. 

His conversation had an attractiveness ansing from his 
wide reading, including newspaiicrs and periodicals, and 
from his personal knowledge of men and affairs. The 
bigness of his mind brought those with whom lie talked 
under the spell of lively and illuminating ideas. Moreover, 
he was free from tlie fault of abusing or ascribing false 
motives to people who differed from him, and if that sort 
of thmg appeared in a company where he w’as present, it 
got no encouragement from him. He w as naturally reset v- 
ed but would open out to a person once a subject had been 
started, and if he saw that tlie person w as really interested. 

Ranade had a deep, clear voice, and he w’as a lucid 
speaker, but he could not be called an orator. He did not 
electrify. He had nothing of the fiery force of a Gladstone , 
or a Surendranatli Bannerji. Yet he could hold an audience 
so that It listened w'lth rapt attention, and he could also move 
it to deep feehng. While speaking he used no gesticula- 
tion, but mamtamed the same stohd attitude, often wnth one 
hand restmg on the table and rubbing his eye with the 
other. Malabar! tells of Ranade beginmng a speech m a 
cold and indolent soil of way, with faltering hesitation, 
so that you might have tliought that he was just argumg 
with himself. But very soon lus mind became warm 
and agile under the mfluence of the ideas he was de- 
velopmg, and then — hke a motor-car whose engme has 
become warmed up — he swept off with a flow of lucid 
ideas clothed m ready words, cariTong his hearers with him. 
The elements of his power as a speaker are probably to be 
found m his clearness of mmd, his knowledge, his independ- 
ence and smeenty, a certain loftiness of word and thought, 
and the power he had of settmg things in a new hght. 
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Rann^e took do ererdse of an athletic sort U was 
however his custom when the weather was good and when 
he had the leisure, to take a walk of four or five mikfl In 
the morning or in the evening On these walks bfe 
was generally accompanied by two or three friends, and 
they would discuss the Questions of the day os they went 
Except for an occaskmnl game of chess or songafyS be had 
DO recreations. If he felt that he needed d l vera J on, be 
found it in the study of some other subject than the one 
that was then occupying his mind. As Mr PhStak puts 
it, from political economy bo would turn to philosophy 
from philosophy to politics, 'from politics to sodal 
philosophy and If all these lost relish bo would find beguile' 
roent in his beloved hlilory books.' 

RfLoade s mind does oot seem to have been portkalarly 
open to fanpreasloa by oatnnd scenery Mr PfaBjab 
rrmlntfllm that RAnado was not blind to tho charms of natnrc, 
and points In evkleoco to descrlpticms of natural scenery In 
his writings and speedies, and explains any a];^?arcnt uxUfier 
ence by the fact that when RAnadc s mind was busy with 
some thought he tended to lose consdousncss of bis 
surroundings, including his companions as well os the 
scenery But the descriptions referred to would sccra to be 
commou'^daces of illastrntion rolbcr thm the cbuDlUons 
of a nature lover and his very reflectiveness and constant 
absorption in sodal Ideas would make nature lose her power 
over him by losing his attenUon. 

As to dramatic art, there fa record of a visit that Rinade 
once made to a pby But It seems that ho went only to 
please his friends. Music and drama did rwt appeal to him 
Wlnt did Impress him in music was the lechaknl skill 

* I-Wtai P 237 
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required in its production. He also appreciated the value 
of music as an aid to rehgious devotion, and he had smgmg 
introduced into the services of the Prarthan^ Sam a]. He 
was acquainted with the plays of Shakespeare and with 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott, and he had a special fondness 
for Emerson m reading whose works the nght method was, 
he said, to take a few sentences and go out for a walk 
pondenng over their meaning. 

Ranade’s habits were temperate, though he took snuff 
profusely. While at work he was fond of chewmg almonds 
or betel-nut He liked pungent, well-spiced, cnsp food, and 
he liked to have fresh fruit after meals. It is said of him, 
however, that he was never restive if these things were not 
forthcoming. 

His manner of hfe was simple. He did not seek to 
imitate the Europeans in dress and m ways of hvmg. 
People who called to see him, would find him seated on a 
rug, wntmg with a reed pen, the paper supported on his 
thigh or on a low desk — and he would probably be hum- 
ming one of Tuk^am’s hymns. Reform consists in turning 
your heart m the right diiection and not m any mere 
change of outward things — that was his rendenng of the 
cry of the ancient prophet, “ Rend your’heart and not your 
garments.”^ He was very careless of appearances. We are 
told how he used to sit at the National Congress meetings 
near the Chairman, and if not mterested in the discussion 
would be absorbed m a book, keepmg it dose to his eyes, 
and he would unconcernedly turn a pencil m his ear from 
time to fame. Once when asked why he woie such rough, 
old-tune, khaddar clothes, he replied that he would confanue 
to do so until his country could produce finer stuff. 


^ The Book of the Prophet Joel, chap n, verse 13 
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If not handaomc, Rfinn^ was Imposing with Us rtont, 
toll body and mmstml bend. His forehead was very bleh 
and bis nose was very small in proinrtion to the ske of 
bis face. His fekm was fair and there was an alert liveliness 
nbont his ex pre ssi oa His upper lip nod month were 
concealed by a trashy p ro tru ding monstnche. His right eye 
was almost useless for seeing nod his left eye was never 
qnite sonod, thongh It held ont to the end Us bearing too 
was latterly defective. Sir Stanley Reed has given ns an 
Interesting glimpse of Rfinade as he saw him In 1897 

Mr Rlinade was a man ootorioosly indifferent to 
appearances. His physiqtie was ragged, with one drooping 
and watery eye. He dressed in anything just a long black 
coat, frayed linen projecting from the sleeves, short, Ill-cat 
white trousers. Ho presided over the Social Conference 
and 1 con see him now os he appeared on the platform 
leaning on a knotted stick, stnodlng in silent thocght for 
near ten mbrotes, completely Indifferent to his oodleoce. 
Then be began slowly at firat, gradually to bis 

subject, and spoke for an hoim a half on the Goklen 
Age of India. Without a note, without a pause, be poured 
forth a stream of leamfog nnd sound sense, bold^ Us 
aodicnce enthralled though he had none of the art of the 
orator It made it easy to understand the unseen 

influence he exercised on the best Tntnr'k with wUch he was 
brought into contact * 

RSnade s inner religions life was o very real thing and 
lay at the \*cry core of his personality His deepest ideas 
easDy expressed themselves In o rcJJgious form, ond his 
heart was conxtimlly aglow with the worm emotion of 
religions thoughts, A demonstration of the p rese n ce and 
po^cT of religious faith coukl affect Urn deeply For 
example one day In 1882 he was sitting reading In the 

Article cfilltkd Hjr Fir«t \ear fa IdilU ** Tke Tintt c/ 
/miiis 1925 
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Poona Library, when a procession of pilgrims passed by 
on their way to Vithoba’s shnne, beanng with them a 
palanqum on which were moulds of the footprints of 
Dnyanoba and Tukaram.^ Attracted by the sound of the 
pilgnms’ songs he looked out and, as he called the attention 
of a friend who was with him, his voice was thick with 
emotion and his eyes were filled with tears. 

Mr. V. M, Maha]auT, in his Recollections, says that 
Rana^e’s root quality — or one might say the root of all his 
other quahties — was his smgle-hearted devotion to God, and 
he mentions a statement which Ranade once made to the 
effect that he constantly felt as if God weie speakifag at 
one end of a long tube, at the other end of which he was 
hstenmg.^ 

Su: Narayap Chandawarkar tells how once, after the 
controversy on soaal reform had started, and people were 
abusmg Ranade for mtroduang discord and unhappiness 
into the homes of the community, a Paisee fnend said to 
Ranade, “ Madhavrao, give up the rehgious reform. What 
obstacle is there apart from the rehgious one ? There is 
plenty to do m the world without it.” But Ranade rephed, 
“ This IS the land of religion. Be it for good or for evil, 
we cannot do without religion. Rehgious thoughts are 
m our blood. If we try to flee from it, it will pursue us.” 

He had a strong behef m God’s providential care. This 
behef reveals itself not only m the way he traces God’s 
hand m the wide field of history but also with regard to 
matters of individual and personal concern. When he lay at 
the point of death m 1891, and when his wife beanng alone, 

‘ See Life and Teaching of Tukdr&m by Fraser and Edwards, 
p 48, for a descnption of this custom 

* Quoted by Phatak in p 548 
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in an isolated place, tbo harden of the crisis, btuvt Into tears 
at his bedside, he sold, — Don t fear Ood is with yon. 
In 1895 when they were coming bock from IfohBbJefwor 
Rfinade had n narrow escape from treodhig on a conple of 
scoridons. The incident son^hat npeet Mrs. Rinade 
who imagined what wonM have happened tiftd be been 
stnng ont there away from all help. Bnt R&nade told 
her that she ongfat to see from the incident that God b 
constantly near ns, and takes care of ns step by step and 
he urged her to realise how true are the words that Tuk5 
rSm in his abkaiie^ addresses to God, Where I go there 
Thon art, bolding the goer s haod- 

RUnade bod a rich inner life of p r a yer and meditation. 
In 1891 when the proposal was being strongly urged that 
the name of tbo PrarthanS (he., Prayer) Sam2j should bo 
changed to BrShmo Somfij be opposed it He dedaied 
that a Sodety which held that p ra y er was the chief duty 
of man and the means of attaining God ongbt to coU itself 
tbo Prayer Society It Is interesting to know that when 
Rhna^ stood up to deliver on address, be was neenstomed 
to remain for some minutes fixed in tbouebt with hb eyes 
•hut. Few of hb aodlcDce were aware that what be was 
then doing was concentmting hb ndud in an act of prayer 
Mrs. Ronade In her book gives ns many on intimate 
glimpse of her husband s inner religions life. He ^s'onld 
rise shortly before dawn ond start chanting religions 
verses of the Morfilhl poet-saints, especially those of 
TnkHram. As he hammed them ow absorbed in the 
meaning of the words RoinBbM wonld often notice what 
she calb a light of a D i v i n e qnality steal ow hb face 

AljhaAg li the MariJbJ game for a hymn or lyrical porm. Ao 
abhaftp ofiro cccsl'ti of two or foar Uaw bot may barr thirty or 
e>TO more 
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Sometimes Ramabai assisted at these early mommg 
devotions. She would take a book m her hand and begm 
to read, and then R^a(^e would start singing the veises, or 
immersed in the poet’s thoughts he would simply hsten, 
accompanying the readmg with snaps of his finger, or 
with beating of his hands. If the passage was one 
that ''he particularly liked, he would get Ramabai to 
repeat it again and agam, and lost in the thought of the 
verses, he would sit swaymg from side to side. Then, 
Ramabai tells us, Ranade’s face would be suflfused with a 
warm glow of Divme love, and his mind would be flooded 
with happmess. And oftentimes the strength of the 
emotion that the verses mduced would melt him to tears. 
As for herself on these occasions, she tells us that a great 
feehng of love and veneration for Ranade would well up 
within her. Besides the sentiment of love for an earthly 
husband, she found herself responding to the presence in 
him of an uphfting Divme power. 

Sometimes Ranade would absent-rmndedly land himself 
in difiSculties on the musical side, applying metres that did 
not fit the particular verses. But he would forge imcon- 
cemedly on, and when Ramabai laughed at him for it and 
suggested that she must wnte down these new musical 
modes that he was mventmg, he would reply, “We are 
but artless folk and not expert m rhythm, time, and tune, 
but that does not matter. He for whom we smg oui 
hymns understands them all, and He pays no attention to 
our deficiencies of execution.’’^ 

The habit of beginmng the day with religious devotions 
was so ingramed in Ranade that it asserted itself on unlikely 
occasions. In 1897, G. K. Gokhale vas travelling back 


' Mrs Ramde, p 213 
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with hhn by train from the AmrSotl Conference and they 
were the only occupants of their compartroenL “At about 
4 a,m. soys Gokhale, “ I was suddenly roused by some 
smffing in the carriage, and, on opening my eyes, I saw 
Mr Rfinade sitting np and singing two abhafigs of TukfirSm 
again and again, and striking his hflnds together bj? way of 
accompaniment The voice was by no means musical, but 
the fervour with which he was singing was so great that 
I felt thrilled through and through and 1 too, could not help 
sitting np and listening ” The abhaigs were “ He who 
befriends the weary and the persecuted be Is a true 
saint and God Hhnself Is to be found there and “ Be you 
bumble and seek the favour of the sabts. If you want to 
meet God, this is an easy way “* 

Rftnade s teoder-beartednesa showed itself practically 
in many ways and, espedaliy in the concern that be showed 
for persons who were in trouble, hirs. RJaade tells us that 
if any member of the family drcle or any ser va nt of the 
house were 111, he vrould at once visit them in their room 
and would IcU her to call a doctor and to look after the 
treatment personally Moreover until the person recovered 
he Viould never omit to inquire, at meal times, how be 
was getting on. 

When the plague first come to Bombay, in 1896 there 
was great constcmatioTi. Rnla were found coming out of 
the R&mdes granary and wash house nod dying In the 
garden. They did not icam until some days after that this 
was an Indication of danger and that the house should be 
abandoned. Th er e up on the) at once went off to I.onfi%I5 
and afterwards got a bungalow at BhSndup. Se\‘cml of the 
servants took pbgue and three of them died. It Is almost 


Sf^Mn pf Gpfi! Kfithna C UU/r p, 7lO 
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amusing, but for the tragic nature of the cucumstances, to 
read Mrs. Rana^e’s account of how she schemed and arrang- 
ed so that distressmg facts should not come to her hus- 
band’s ears, or should come at the md of his meal or after 
he had enjoyed a night’s rest. She knew that his tender- 
hearted concern was apt to lead him into attemptmg thmgs 
which, wutli his mexperience of household aflEaus, were 
quixotic, and were best left to others. Before they departed 
from Bombay, the cook’s son fell suspiaously ill, and Mrs. 
R^ade declares that if her husband had got to know of it 
before they had left he would not have gone to Lopavla, 
and not only that, but she felt sure that, if at the moment 
when the boy was bemg taken away to hospital, his mother 
had tearfully besought Ranade, he would, without canng 
about the infectious nature of the disease, have said, “ Don’t 
send the poor child to hospital, let him stay m the house 
The quahty of R^ade’s inner life can also be gathered 
from the impression that he made upon people who came 
into close personal contact with him. Gokhale asseits that 
“it IS no exaggeration to say that younger men who came 
in, personal contact with him felt as m a holy presence, not 
only utteimg nothing base, but afraid even of thinking 
unworthy thoughts, while m his company. ” ® 

Another mdication of the important place that religion 
held in Ranade’s life is to be found m the fact that any 
attempt to bamsh it fiom the scheme of things roused him 
to strong and, sometimes, heated antagomsm. In an article 
wntten, m 1882, and entitled, “ Note on Professor Selby’s 
Published Notes of Lectures on Butler’s Analogy and 
Sermons,”® he takes the writer, then a Professor m the 

^ See Mrs Ranade, PP 219-37 

* Speeches of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, p 781 

* Sarvajantk Sabhd Journal, Vol IV, No 3 
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BOMBAY, 1893-1900 

High Court Judge. Social and Political 
Faith Showing Itself in Works 

D uring the first weeks after his return to Bombay 
as a judge of tlie High Court, Ranade had to undergo 
another senes of receptions, banquets, and con- 
gratulatory addresses, similai to that from which he had 
escaped at Poona, for many people were immensely proud 
of him, and were eager to show their joy at his elevation. 
He took his seat on the bench of the High Court 
on 23rd November, 1893. 

A Judge’s position, from the nature of the case, gives 
httle or no scope for the display of onginahty and for 
personal powers of leadership. If Ranade ’s hfe had been 
entirely devoted to his legal career he would, doubtless, 
with his big and adaptable mtellect, have become a very 
eminent man m his profession. But it was his activities in 
other lines that have given him a mche in the palace 
of fame, and we need not try to pursue in any detail his 
deahngs with the matters of law. Dunng his seven years 
on the High Court Bench he worthily filled the position, as 
IS made abundantly clear by the words of men who came 
into close contact with him in his legal work. Chief 
Justice Sir Laurence Jenkms referred to him as a “ profound 
and sympathetic judge possessed of the highest perceptive ' 
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ftculties and fnsiflred with an intense desire to do/richt. 
Hlsopmkmwas of the CTcatest value to his coUeocties, and 
his dedslocs will stood In the future as a monument of his 
erudition and learnfns: 

The impression we cotber b that hb name wiD stood, 
not, perhaps, omone the most profound and brilliant of 
India 8 lawyers, but certainly ns a Judce who did well the 
work to which be was cnlled. It has been succeated that 
Rinade * hod small predilcctloa for purely juristic pursuits 
and be made no pretence to the profundity and breadth 
of knowledc:c of Hbda law which made hb oM friend and 
fellow worker Mr Jostlco Tclanj: an ornament of the 
Bombay Bench. Perhaps hb lotu: experknee os a Spcdal 
Jodcu cborced with the ndministrotloD of tho Dcccon 
Aericolturfats Relief Act, which aimed almost as much at 
the aroklooce, as at the apidlcation of technknl rules, had 
a coed deni to do with thb. ' Nc\'erthclcs5, be showed 
creat power in the unravellini: of dliTkniJt cases, and 
maintained to the end that reputntion for ability which 
be bad earned as a Subordinate Jodee. 

It may hardly seem n eces sar y to remark upon hb 
Impartialily, but in o country like India where race-feclinp 
and cbsvprejudicc can enter in at so many points, that 
quality requires to be specially stront: It b therefore 
worth while mentlonlnc that when, as in 1893 owa orbioc 
out of the Hindo-Muslim friction came before him, there 
ne v er was any suspicion Umt the fact of hb bdne a Hindu 
woold Inflacncc hb jodement Nor acain, in 1897 when 
the events foIlowiDC the murder of two Europeans at 

7ir Ttmts cf /»Jt4 JSth January JOOl— rrport erf tbo Cret 
ittttojTcrf the inKbCoarl*5rrrMflarfe**drtiUL 

Sc« Um kadiox; arlkto eo Klaatjo ta 7>/ Timtt ef Imdi* 
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PoonXcauscd preat popular commotion, and when he had 
to deal with apiicals anbinp therefrom, was he m the least 
swaj’cd bj' the passions and prejudices that were movinp 
the masses. 

One of the thinps that impressed jxioplc most about 
Ranade's court work w’as the amount of care that he 
bestowed on Ins cases. When an appeal came before him 
from a low'cr court, he uscil to read o\ er at home all the 
papers connected w'lth tlie case, and he w^ould not admit 
for hearinp anj^ apjxial which obviously deserved to be 
summarily dismissed and whicli would only cause an 
unnecessary w’astc of time and money. This manner of 
dealing wntli appeals was not common among the Judges, 
and of course it involved a great deal of labour. Moreover, 
it made Ranade somewhat unpopular w’ith the junior 
members of the Bar, wdio w^eic not too pleased at seeing 
the file of the High Court eut down in tins way. 

Having read over tlie relevant papers at home, Ranade 
formed a provisional opinion on a case, pro or coiiy before 
the hearing, but he held this opinion always fluid and open 
to change in the course of the hearing. He talked very 
httle on the Bench, but hstened carefully to tlie arguments 
and then deaded as he thought nght. He used to bring 
home wnth him at the week-ends a great load of books, and 
would spend much time consulting them m connection with 
his judgments. 

A considerable amount of discretion was left to the 
Judges of the High Court when they had to give decisions 
regarding matters affectmg the Hindu family. For the 
law which controlled that part of Indian hfe was not 
systematized hke the Penal Code or the Cnminal Pro- 
cedme Code. Decisions were made m accordance with 
the texts of the Hmdu senptures, coupled wnth the 
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Ctiidaxice of certain British legal jjriodplcs where p6i\ke 
required some departure from these texts. It Is sati that 
the Bombay High Court has done most In the way of 
hTxrralisiDg Hmda Law— e-g in the matter of the recogni- 
tion of the rights of women — and Rina^ played an 
important part in that improvement. His Judgments, one 
wnter has declared, ore like learned essays on Hindu 
sodety being based on considenitioo of the Srud-SmriU / 
the Purinfis, History and the most important English 
Judgments.* 

Mrs, Rinade gives us a glimpse of her husband a dally 
rootiDC At this period. Awaking shortly after 3 o dock, he 
would lie meditating upon God until 4 o dock. Then from 
4 to 5 he would sit up in bed and dng with heart fdt 
devotion abbahga of Tukftrflm and of NSmdev Then he 
would redte some Sanskrit pealms, and at 5-30 would get 
out of bed. He would then perform the morning oblations, 
and by 6 odock would be seated on his sofa in the 
d rawin g room, ready to start w‘ork. He first read the 
telegrama in tho dolly oowspopers and then looked ot his 
maD. At 9-30 be went to have his bulb and after that 
took his breakfast, at the end of which be would sit talking 
for on hour or sa Then bo would dress himsdf, nnd 
about 10-30 set off in his carriage for tho Court Tho 
Court sat from 11 to 5 o dock w'ith o tiffin inten.*al in the 
middle. One of the servants of the house used to take a 
hot tiffin to Rhnadc each day nnd when he had partaken of 
that refreshment and drunk tome water he used to take a 
short rest in his easy chair before starling work again. 
\Mien the Court finished at 5 odock ho used to Uke 
cxerdse by walking two or three miles, his carriage pro- 

ITJtai TFT> p.5l7 
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ceednip: alotiRsicle of him. Wlien he came home at 
6 o’clock, he would sit talking: for half an hour, and then 
settle agam to w'ork, answering letters and readmg. Ranade 
W’as an e\emplary correspondent and made a point of 
answering letters on the same day as he received them. 
As he was consulted by all sorts of people his mail was a 
large one — on an average about 20 letters a day — and his 
i careful attention to it in\olved much constant labour. 
After the evening meal, he used to examine the studies of 
the children of the household. Then he w'ould sit talking 
for an hour or so w’lth the older folk, and after that w ould 
go upstairs to bed, where he w'ould read until he fell asleep 
at half past ten or eleven. On holidays, in the morning and 
sometimes also in the afternoon, numbers of iieople used to 
come to \asit him. Mrs. Ranade often laughed to herself 
at the skill w’ith wdiich her husband found out what tliey 
were good for, stimulated their enthusiasm, w’orked upon 
their patnotism, their vanity, or their ambition, and 
harnessed them to his schemes for the advancement of 
India’s w'elfare.^ 

After coming to Bombay as High Court Judge, Ranade’s 
work for social reform went on as vigorously as ever. 
He attended and spoke at tlie annual Social Conferences, 
and stimulated, organised, and directed the wdiole 
movement. We have indicated above, in Chapter VII, 
the pnnciples that he elaborated m vanous addresses and 
papers dunng this penod, and we shall now content 
ourselves wnth drawnng attention to a few incidents which 
help us to see Ranade’s social reform activity m its more 
personal bearings. 

In January, 1894, the Bombay Brahmans entertained 


* Mrs Ranade, pp 212-S 
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Rfino^e at a pSnmPSrJ party in honour of his devaboo to 
the Bench of the Hjgh Court- From the speeches made 
on that occasion R£nade saw that the source of (pntlfica 
tloo lay in the fact that be was of Brfihraon birth. So 
when the tiroo came for him to make reply he developed 
the thesis that BrShmanhood depeods not upon birth but 
upon qualities. The real Brahmnij, he said. Is the man 
whose character shows self-control, energy austerity, purity 
restraint of the senses, and other hlfib qualities. To call 
any other sort of man a Br&hman was, be declared, to 
make a iest of the name. Don t look to a man s caste, bo 
told them it Is not bhth that Is to be venerated bu'i qualities 
of charset ef and who8oe\'er has the qualities to him the 
respect ought to be paid. Many of Ranade s hearers 
found those u.’ords far from agreeable, and strong dissent 
against them was \‘oloed fn the paper called Nattvf 
Opinion 

At the end of 1S94 Rfinadc and a number of others 
irere retumlag from alteoding the Congress and Conference 
at Madras, He and Eh* Bhandfirknr occupied a first class 
carriage and the rest of the party were In a second dass. 
A\'hen tbe train reached SholSpQr and Rfinade bad gone to 
talk with his friends in the other carriage a young 
European civilian, then on Assistant Judge looking for a 
comportment to travel in. and seebg a place that sxilteO 
him occupied by on Indians bedding threw It down and 
usurped the place, Rfttndo hearing what had happeoed 
quietly went back to bis carriage and without remon 
ftratbg sat down on the other seat with Dr Bliandfirkar 
^WTien the hour for sleeping came” says Mr Gokhale 
who was himself ooc of tbe passengers. Dr IthandUrkar 
as the lighter of the two took the upper berth and 
ga\*c hh own seat to Rhnade. On arri\'ing at PtKwia. the 
J58 
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Englishman somehow came to know that tlie gentleman 
whom he had msulted was Mr. Ranade, Judge of the 
High Court, and it appeared that he wanted to apologize 
to Mr. Ranade. Mr. Ranade, however, on seemg him 
come towards him, simply turned his back on him and 
walked away.” ^ 

It IS mstructive to notice tlie reaction of Ranade’s mmd 
to this mcident. The refusal to allow the offender the 
chance of apologizmg is puzzlmg, but might be due to a 
feehng tliat the real sting of the rudeness and contempt 
was not removed by an expression of repentance which 
came only after leammg that tlie insulted mdividual was 
a person of high position. For there would be no recogni- 
tion in such an apology of the wrongness of racial prejudice, 
and nothing m it to heal the wound inflicted upon Ranade’s 
Indian consaousness. But, perhaps, the most revealmg 
thing about Ranade’s reaction is his readmess to take note 
of “the beam” m his people’s own eye. On the day follow- 
mg the madent, Gokhale asked him if he mtended to take 
any steps m the matter, and he replied, 

“I don’t beheve in those thmgs. It will only be a case 
of statement agamst statement, and, in any case, it is not 
worth fightmg about. Moreover, is our oum conscience 
cleat in these matters ? How do we treat members of the 
depressed classes — our own countrymen — even in these 
days ? At a time when they, and we, must all work hand 
m hand for our common country, we are not prepared 
to give up the privileges of our old ascendency, and we 
persist in keepmg them down-trodden. How can we, then, 
with a dear conscience, blame members of the ruling race 
who treat us with contempt? No doubt inadents like this 
are deeply painful and humiliating, and they try one’s 
faith sorely. But the best use to which we can put even 


^ Speeches of Gopcil Krishna Gokhale,-^ 776 
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tbc^ inp.M.ciat tnculcnts U to crow more carnal aat 
prr5*t!M« fa the work that lic« before os. ^ 

Rinr Je » ccmlncl aprorentlf iwuIcnikepImire'^Jon oo 
the yotme EocKOin^an. f-o nbrnit fiw year* eftertranU 
hf' wmie Rin^ n letter from Forope m»1 fn It nfta 
pralifnc hli potlcnce and exprea^fne hearty re^peet, be xaU, 
\ on have laochl rue a lea*f»n fn cenUcrrnnlmeM.'^ 

One of Oirtlhl • cteal alma fa to remove from Irdh 
iV* repfmeh that h opon her b»'oo'e of her treatment of 
the tJep^ ^ clavtea. Ookhale waa C Indh! a polUlaJ ctmi 
ami Rona-Jr Gokhalc It b a ertat rjccnwbn, anil 
b-th the (l-^djilea Rina^ * way of luminc the 

rrathlicht {ta-drJi oa well a.t outwanl^. Once ClaithI 
carry to Rlra Je or*! cnrtaltctl Mm on the problem raheO 
by ilv ireatrpwit that IMIam were recelrlnjr fn ‘xmth 
AfrfA Rinnje wbDc oowlemnlnc that treatment trua! 
It ea a rslfrne la whl^ the yntrre rr^ mlchl we 
fe<V*i.{rl an evil ihirc that exb cO fn the life of Mi own 
They <ftftht not to treat tji that way he xaM, 
lait il 1 O' t f H-rct to iTrt how vic treat oor otm 

iTeiliren of the OrTT-anl clavwa. 
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irrespective of their attitude to soaal reform, and fearmg 
that the association of tlie Congress with the Social Con- 
ference would tend to restnct the support of Congress (i.e., 
the pohtical movement) to those who were also soaal 
reformers. In the end the Congress Committee gave per- 
mission for the holding of the Conference m the Congress 
mandap. But thereupon Ranade, to the astonishment and 
also m some cases to the annoyance of Ins followers, said, 
“ We don’t want it now, to accept it after what has happened 
would be like committmg the sm of strikmg a dead body.” 
He, therefore, persuaded his friends to have a separate 
mandap erected in the compound of the Fergusson College 
and the Conference meetmgs were held there. He, himself, 
delivered two addresses, which were attended by large 
crowds. It IS said that some mdividuals came with the 
idea of creatmg a disturbance, but the flow of Ranade’s 
healing, concihatory words seems to have disarmed them of 
their hostile mtention. At the dose of his second address 
he said . 

“ We have above all to learn what it is to bear and 
foibear — to bear ridicule, insults, even personal injunes at 
times, and forbear from returmng abuse for abuse. In the 
words of the Prophet of Nazareth, we have to take up the 
cross, not because it is pleasant to be persecuted, but 
because the pain and injury are as nothing by the side of 
the prmaple for which they are endured.” 

Then he conduded by remindmg his hearers of the 
fundamental umty which imderhes all the differences that 
sprmg from the weaknesses of the human temperament and 
the errors of the human judgment . 

“ It is the min d which, after all, holds mtercourse with 
other mmds, and there is a basis of umon in the common 
divine element present m all of us, which is the spint which 
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b-nU tr/-cthr’ an men b a comtroa brml of Imr rmtl help. 
The TravT-iof llv*h'*aveticcltb4rco!oti from the over 
Khkh bat aftf ft!f Ihe-o' cot>or» are rrat the 

iratcT they rmjr cm'bct vrith one unolher for a tfriv Imt b 
the enri ih-y rreel nntl l‘•T!c b cr*e pure >tmm fnlo the 
emt oemn, Ih'* earth and the mwl and the *i!t 

l»rhbtl If we only w<rk b lhi% faith, the oppkwliltvn 

to refonn, which i j moeh di<tarl« ca at timei wiU rmt) le* 
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his intimate knowledfre of men and affairs made him a 
valuable asset to tlie Societ5\ Shortly after coming: to 
Bombay, he vTOte a senes of articles on ” Decentralisation,” 
and he also g:ave practical proof of his continued interest 
in the encouragement of Marathi Literature. In 1896, 
after some hesitation, he gave his approval to the formation 
of the Deccan Sabha at Poona It vas a counter move 
against the Party, whicli had obtained control of tlie 
Sarvajanik Sabha, They were averse to doing anything 
themselves for soaal reform, and w^ere detennined to put 
obstacles in the w’ay of others doing anytlimg. They were 
extremist m their tendency, and inclined to ” run after tlie 
impossible.” The foundmg of the Deccan Sabha gave 
definiteness to the drnsion in the political movement wdiich, 
smee the rise of Tdak, had, year after year, been growung 
more evident. Henceforward tliere was a Moderate party 
and an Extremist party. Ranade, to the distress of his 
friends and disciples, was hotly abused for allowing the 
new Sabha to come mto existence. 

A notice which Ranade published at the time of the 
formation of the Deccan Sabha is of much mterest as an 
expression of his political philosophy, and also because it 
gave currency m India to the now well-known words, 
hbet al and vioda ate. He wrote ; 

“ The spirit of hberahsm imphes freedom from race and 
creed prejudices and a steady devotion to all that seeks to 
do justice between man and man, giving to the rulers 
the loyalty that is due to the law they are bound to 
admimster, but securing at the same time to the ruled 
the equahty which is their nght under the law. Moderation 
imphes the condition of never vainly aspiring after the 
impossible or after too remote ideals but striving each day 
to take the next step m order of natural growth, by domg 
the work that lies nearest to the hand in a spirit of com- 
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pfomi« os*^ faljTKss. After nH, ijolitkal actldtks art 
chiefly of valoe col for ihc parlJcalir resells nchlcrW bet 
for ibe pcocc ss of politkal etJocallon which h sccortO by 
cxdtmt: frUcresi tn pabl»c mattem natl promolinr the self 
rrtpect aal sclf-rduacc of dttcrohip. This b no tloabl 
a slow r’ooess bet nil crowth of new hatnls most be slow 
to be rraL” 



XII 

PREACHER AND THEOLOGIAN 

A ll the years that he lived m Bombay as High Court 
Judge, Rana^e was closely asssociated with the 
Prarthana Samaj in that city. Mrs. Ranade tells us 
that no matter at what awkward hour and with how httle 
notice the Secretary of the Samaj called on him to conduct 
a service, he would never refuse. Opportumty for rehgious 
thought and exposition was very dear to him. His power 
as a preacher and his gift for public prayer must have been 
very considerable. Gokhale’s testimony was that he had 
never heard anything richer than some of Ranade’s sermons, 
and Mrs. Ranade declared that as soon as the flow of her 
husband’s love-laden and soothmg voice began, the deeps 
of her heart would well up, her mind would become 
mtent, and in a moment worldly sorrow would be forgotten 
and hope and faith would find an entrance. Sometimes, 
she further declared, we really felt as if we were experien- 
cing the very bhss of heaven and, moreover, the bnght 
rehgious thoughts awakened m us would hve m our minds 
long after the service was over.^ Before beginning his 
sermon, Ranade used to close bis eyes, m prayerful 
meditation, for a few moments, and often his tears would 
then begin to flow. It is said that some sense of God 
would break upon the heart of the most hardened who 
watched R^ade’s face at such a time. 

^ See Mrs Ranade’s introducbon to the collection of her husband’s 
sermons entitled, 
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As n preacher he n\*oItIcd the Uiih>c« of too much 
ahslnsrtixi. He Incd to icOcc hts mVlreisca cdifjrinr 
froflaWc for lifci CTiTrjilay ihfTcuItJcs and probicnn. 
He t:<ed to {TO to the IJiblc for hb tMt5 but after comJnc 
to Bo’ntoy he c CDemllv based hb sennotw on the EknSthI 
ffhJirrat, Tukimm, Dnyinowar Namder Rirodlt, the 
nbaravofhrila, or the Upanwhads, He was etitsured by 
Hlni'a p:ipcrf for matlnc of the Bfbic anth on the 
other haoJ, ChnMfaa paper* and hb feUoiv ‘^amSfbts fonnfl 
faall \\ith some of ha actions ns l>eiac incirobtcnt T^Slh 
his pft fcs'exl Thcistxu He sens for example critfebe^l 
f jf come to the Thakfifdrrlr tem|»le to dclarr wVJrrvtea 
(SI TuViram Fknith, tu>! Kimda-S niyl for cofnc IHcc a 
rdcTtm to IVo^ThArtRir ami Almll. But Rjinsde wa.i 
will nc to CO to an k*olslrotts temple or anywhere el’tf 
where h^ nooM c^t * chance of explalninc hl« Meat. 
“Mr Kaiude " *aj*« t'oihale ihcnjchl that the dbnmrses 
*.tfB eserythbre— tfh" place where Ihn* dehwrd 

»at c ‘ihbtc He tt-antcr) bh kVas to reach hi< a-wntry 
tren and h** l“‘4l m ol•^<■cl^>n to colnp whercser they 
•ir-T ais-*m’ pv; I Ini he c»>t an rn^niimity to apeak 
to ' 
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in lus “ Review of Dadoba Pandurang’s Reflecbons on the 
Works of Swedenborg ” wntten in 1879, and m his “ Philo- 
sophy of Indian Theism ” which he wrote m 1896. Realis- 
mg the linntafaons of tlie human intellect, he is not distressed 
by the discovery that certain problems — such as tliose of tlie 
oiigm of tlie world and man, the relation between God and 
tlie created umverse, and die relation between mmd and 
matter — are insoluble. Nor is he embarrassed when he 
has to acknowledge that on many other matters — such as 
the origm of physical and moral evil, the imperfect hberty 
that man has, and die question of die pre-existence of die 
soul and its prease destination — we must be mvolved in 
perplexing doubts diat cannot be set at rest. His 
practical cast of mmd leaves him undisturbed m the pre- 
sence of msoluble problems that are merely speculative, 
and as regards matters that have a direct bearing upon hfe 
and conduct, he holds, hke Kant and Butler, that we can 
have a strong moral conviction which is suihaent for the 
purposes of life and eternity. In religion, to use Browmng’s 
words, we have a “reach that exceeds our grasp” and 
many of our deepest tenets are mcapable of exphat proof. 
“All the proof we can attam to m rehgious matters,” he says, 
“is that of practical moral conviction.” We may have 
certitude, even though we cannot have demonstration. 
“ It IS ]ust possible that practical or moral conviction is 
all that IS needed and therefore attamable by the human 
mind m its search after the Absolute, and m that case the 
demand for logical proof may itself be an unreasonable 
demand.” ^ 

^ “ Philosophy of Indian Theism,” p IS The page references m 
the case of the “Philosophy of Indian Theism” and “A Theist’s 
Confession of Faith ” are to the volume entitled Rehgtous and Social 
Reform Gkipal Narayan & Co , 1902 
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Or fn Kana^s lIrHl-*CT rfr^^irt* of a ^tfinrc 
r cnmt of tfr mi /’ He »hmt 5 n pTicwalfc 

rrvlr**^ to Qcccrt ccKxlnc^:^ of the rr^tUis ns a pfmf 
lh„ nn kS^ b ime He h rentlj* to tel the practJ-al 
cT>n jsincscn hare the Iv'tt uvn! iw when he nan, 
” f>I-f ta tN* rm'al co'^"nn>cat of a rerfeet llcbr 
jnJ fn tfr {*11*^0 laity of the i^ouJ ha\T marfe cn*flLtcil n nn 
¥ hat h'* ti at h tryl to Ir anr! whaferrr may le the 

cav- with 0 fe*T treat ihtiVcrt maaVlnJ cenefally can only 
\c «\Tt 3 by Ihl't wrinr falth.*^ 

Hu Ifn rrvTal^n ml-sj comforts! Jy it Ifr 

Ir^r te enri that at n hi:h lerri It U ct^mrctenl t*n»clKaI 
c nv^lrtUy acn'Hli. rcjanlait tfie nxnr apccnla 

Hr {\n^ fifvl vmMetl to cnmrrvm^en e He hv Iren 
ca! nl ft •* practical rry^tL^** flnri ihit label may If we 
hH mpil -fim ti the warmth o' emotft-^ onn ntfetny 
Hr 0 rtril fral vitl-wi that mna m'>ra) aj*l »pW:t nl hV b 
trvpil trvn.e*>lcTTr*ynn' -rjciniy th-rrmt I temaJOrr who 
ih^ arrjpce of all IhJnr’* 
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and without a second and not many persons — not a triad, 
nor a duality of persons.”^ God is a Living Bemg or Spmt, 
and He is the Supieme Being. He is the Cause of all 
causes. He is Unconditioned m time and space. He is the 
Supieme Ruler of the umverse which is regulated by Ehs 
providence. His influence is immanent everywhere in the 
universe of matter, and His influence is the “ essence and 
the life of the human soul in its nobler aspirations and 
workings.” This Bemg is the absolute object of reverence, 
faith, and love. He is pre-emment m power, wisdom, 
goodness, love, justice, and hohness. He is the Lord, 
Father, Judge, and Moral Governor of all human souls. 

For a certam length we can follow Ranade’s argument 
without question. The acknowledgment of the existence 
of some Power behind all the world’s phenomena is 
mevitable, and philosophic reflection is likely to bring us 
to the conclusion that this Power must be One and not 
many. Furthermore we may readily agree that this 
Power cannot be merely another phenomenon among the 
rest of phenomena, but must be the Ultimate Cause, the Un- 
conditioned, the Supreme Ruler. But when Ranade asserts 
that this Power is the absolute object of reverence, faith, 
and love, and that It is pre-emment m wisdom, goodness, 
love, justice, and hohness, we feel that we must say to 
him, — This IS not so obvious . what evidence have you that 
these are m actual fact attnbutes of God ? 

R^ade would reply by mvitmg us to consider the 
revelation of God’s character that is to be found in external 
nature, m the inner world of man’s mmd, in human history, 
and m the activities of those exceptional human bemgs 
whom we call prophets, poets, great preachers, philosophers, 

^ " A Theibt’s Confession of Faith,” p 263 
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effort to oppose the cosmic tendency. It was a hopeless 
attempt to go in a direction contrary to the general stream, 
and had no support in anytliing outside of human nature. 
But surely Ranade is right A stream cannot rise higher 
tlian Its source. The ideals and aspirations tliat come to 
birth in human nature must have their root in the Power 
which made man. Therefore the human soul can dimly 
perceive that the Ulbmate Power is a sheltering presence, 
nd holdmg out a groping hand can feel the strengthenmg 
elp of the Divine hand — and such indeed, as we see from 
IS Sermons, was Ranade’s attitude towards God. If it 
rere objected that, on the other hand, the existence of 
ruelty and vice in human nature could be cited to prove 
liat God must be cruel and vicious, the reply would be that 
be two things are not on the same footing, because m the 
nnc) world of mans mind the judgment of conscience 
ppioves the one set of qualities and condemns the 
ither seL 

(3) Human History. Ranade had a whole-hearted 
>ehef m Providence. He had no doubt that “ through the 
ges one mcreasing purpose runs.” In many an address 
le traced the moral ends that had been and that were being 
ubserved by the events of Indian history. He dehghts to 
joint out how ideals of soaal justice had wdened and 
mproved, how old evil customs had been left behind, and 
how truer ideas of God had gradually been reached He 
sees m it all what he calls “ the guiding hand of God m 
History.” His argument from history is that we can see 
certain clear tendencies in the evolution of the lace — a 
progress towards light and truth, towards greater freedom 
and punty. These tendencies are directed by God, and 
therefore the nature of the tendencies reveals the character 
of God. “ There’s a Divimty that shapes our ends, Rough- 
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ih^ Iktit nail thcimluio of tbccffU rrvcain 

tSc cha'actr* o* t>if D-nnltj* 

For »omc prop c h-'ncrvcr the cnrUempl'^tJ^n vl hti!ory 
oFoals rr» »sch hJtcaUoo of ft hwficcnl, holj" \ 

Gt'tl Thr-c K /cr example a JerriWe prt\jarc in roc rf 
fkoTre CL'ins ft look** fa which he 

** If h^\to*Tc toTTcn h'tt! ft vokr IlwtmMfotJoilMmcIoflj 
m'^T of ftrcn*^h. Think fttcvIfftAlJf of Ihc pv^t nrwl oor 
KTft iKnl cnly by «lcfcct o' Imnclnatlvc ivTwer cut ftnj* 
mn cttIu c to drtH with It. Hittnry Lt w nfahlmnrc 
nf h'>rrm— make real to yrmntclf the eblon of ctcry 
bW-tJ-^tafarO pnp^— nUmf fa the of the ravrofni: 

cnryit:r-or the Mrac« tynuit— Irr-ttl the fttnre^ of th** 
drnic'T'n ftj»J of the to^urc room— frri thr firr t f the 
jijkc— hror the enm of that fruIlltjyJc that no ran ctm 
rundxTT Ih- U(.ll*n-t of ctlamltf of opn^'^f'^ 
fn-tttf-c fa lt< rrjflrfl forms fa cterr Iif») In rtrtjr ar* 
on! what f )y hare yxm of year hlttorL rrwlmj ? ” 
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This IS conspicuously tme of Chnstiamty. The Cruci- 
fixion of Christ would, perhaps, be the blackest item in 
all the indictment that we could make of history. Yet 
It IS precisely at that pomt of history that the great- 
est power has been discovered for the uphft of mankind, 
for the refinmg of man’s moral sensibihty, and at the 
same time for reconciling man to God m such a way 
as to make him sure that God is his holy and lovmg 
’Father, m Whose compamonship he can hve m the 
world as a son, confident, whatever befall, that all things 
work together for good. There is mdeed a Chnstian 
agnosticism which acknowledges the mystery surrounding 
human hfe and destmy, but it is, as G. K. Chesterton has 
put it, a mystery that, because of the fact of Christ, is not 
dark but bright. The note of triumph m Chnstiamty 
comes from the discovery that the pam and sorrow of the 
world reach to the very heart of God who redeems through 
the power of the Cross. Its optimism is so strong ]ust 
because it has plumbed the depth of pessimism. 

In Ranade’s theology we do not feel that concrete and 
defimte assurance of Immanuel, “God with us,” which is 
the vital centre of Chnstiamty. Nevertheless, we do find m 
It a similar sort of assurance, but m a form that is more 
diJBEused and more vague. The theme running through the 
mne sermons m which he expounded the Path of Bhakti 
IS that God is a God of grace, and that by means of 
lovmg faith man can enter mto the blessedness of God’s 
compamonship, and be victorious over hfe’s evils and 
hfe’s troubles. From a study of his Religious Addresses^ 

^ The are a coUecbon of Ranade's religions ad- 

dresses, delivered for the most part at the Prarthana Sama] services 
The collection consists of 46 addresses, and includes the senes on 
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wc cft tV that the of Cod is stncllr 

ccTTrla cd to Icrvirc faith. God is a btlp'dl bcixfi^l 
Tower wbo-< onnfert tod streaeth arc ever at the 
s^icc of the pvr- in ipinl— -the bomble the Icnonmt, the 
siflfni. oad the weak He tends into the wurM tafails and 
pn'ph'^s who at able to fraport to rren that Criaj; 
koo^Wirc of Gofl which Is the cblefesl of all oecds,and 
who arc ah<e to hec^t h tnen t hearts that Icmnc ilerolitTO 
to r xl which !rnac» release and taJvallcc. RAnadtf H 
wfllirc to fltJmit that tbet arc two oii>*T waj^ by which 
MjratJ >n rtay be obtainM— the Uajr of Koowltslcc (be 
IrcuTiffi* ciTTiippr^l mth th^ reqalrcd phfL'soph^c Irwlcht) 
c:>f th^ Uaj* of Uorks {i.c.,endarfnc of aastcfitirs, ofjsrr 
vx-'cr of ritoal, rnakfee of effts, coinc on pOrrfmecs 
etc.) Ret h-* prwcticaJIf denra the vaIDjtf of these other 
Wars, when fv* essrfts that they are open onfy to a few 
btlinloaJt, aa! when he ihmrs ihefr cstrenw 
diT nd y anl tfr* lei meca e stretch of time that llwy 
rrrnlre anj bow 6p< ih** foflowrtr of them h to Iwexniw 
cp aa»I lo be de^csenl h lore The rrat rref It of 
Ify //iji/i /*jf4 m tty other fuml, it that It t» ulrepy 
ftr»l ea y trtl, iNtc'j r It h th<“ W Rjr trvwt snilnl to the 
rwriU of weak l;rr^nt ar^I >fn*aJ rrortafv AV-c* that 
fwth lV «feie* Gt«1 tp:' ily aal inreljr tf>J It l« a 
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Way that is equally open to everyone — be the peison man 
or woman, Brahman or Sudra. Ranade taught that the 
Bhagwat Dharma with its Path of Bhakti is the essence of 
true Hmduism, and that that essence had been preserved 
in the Vaishnava Sects through many viassitudes of 
thousands of years. The Prarthana Samaj, he declared 
to be the true descendant of the Bhagwat Dharma 

(4) Prophets, Seers, and Heroes. R^ade’s conception 
> of this fourth means of God’s self-revelation has already 
been mdicated in what we have said m the previous para- 
graph regarding the samts and prophets. He says 

“When favoured souls m all tunes and countries are 
bom, inspired with a prophet’s vision, a poet’s fire, or a great 
preacher’s eloquence, a philosopher’s wisdom, or a martyr’s 
self-surrender, then the vision and the fire and the eloquence 
and the wisdom and the heroism are Divine, i e., special 
gifts of God, and what these favoured men see, feel, and 
teach, and their whole hfe, are a special sort of a higher 
and a truer revelation m the only tenable sense of the word. 
All other book revelations aie now mere reflections, and 
bemg, as a matter of course, local and temporary, their value 
IS only relative and provisional.”^ 

According to Ranade incarnation or actual assumption 
of human flesh by the Divme Spirit is both an unnecessary 
and an incredible supposition. His assertion is that the 
saints and prophets are favoured men upon whom Gkid has 
shed His influence with bountiful abundance, and these men, 
so exalted, mcaraate God’s influence. Ordmary folk can 
open their heart to that influence and, by absorbing the 
thoughts of prophet and samt, and cherishmg their spirit of 
devotion, can expenence their vision and enter into their 
peace. 

Ranade ’s position, mvolving, as it does, the mediation of 
* “ A Thelst's Confession of Faith,” p 272. 
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we get the idea that the experience of God is strictly 
correlated to loving faith. God is a helpful benehcent 
Po wer whose comfort ood strength ore ever at the 
service of the poor in spirit — the humble, the ignorant, the 
sinful, and the weak He sends into the worid ealnts and 
inophets who are able to Import to men that living 
knowledge of God which is the chletest of nE needs and 
who ore able to beget In men • hearts that loving devotion 
to God which briugs release and solvation. Rfinode is 
wDling to admit that there are two other ways by which 
salvation may be obtained— the Way of Knowledge (Ix. 
becoming equipped with the required philosophic insight) 
and tbe Way of Works (le. enduring of austerities, obscr 
vuncQ of ritual, making of gifts, going on pEgrimoges, 
etc.) But he pmeticany denies the validity of these other 
Ways, when he asserts that they are open only to a few 
exceptional Indlvidaals, and when be shows their extreme 
difficulty and the immense stretch of time that they 
require, and how apt the follower of them Is to become 
puffed up and to bo deficient in love. Tbe great merit of 
the Bkakii Path on tbe other bond, is that it Is simple 
and easy and, therefore, it Is the Way most salted to the 
needs of weak. Ignorant, and sinful mortals. Along that 
path the seeker finds God quickly und surely and it h n 

Bhlffwttt rtamm or Ibc Path o< Bhaktl la n a oci oo ** neaim ud 
Hdl,'’ “CattJnff Otrr Bonlen oo Ood and Carrying oo Our Work,** 
** PttTliy <4 Heart ” Tbe Commaadioestt,” •* Why Do We So ? " 
“OxoparhoQ o(tbe Piweot Age a:^ the Ago o( Lotber ** "la there 
any Need for tbe IVSrthanS HamSf f " " llladohm ChtiilUnUy " 
“TheSpirit ofibe Ape «tc.,ca»dnekJre«nootbeUee«of Daylneiwmr 
KkJLith, and Rim Mohan Roy Tho erboie coOeetko gieta 
an faRimate eiew of tUoa^e*! peteo o at rcUgko, and of bh appUcalioa 
of hb lellgi WE belief'. 
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Way that is equally open to everyone — be the peison man 
or woman, Brahman or Sudra. Rana^e taught that the 
Bhagwat Dharma with its Path of Bhakti is the essence of 
true Hmduism, and that that essence had been preserved 
in the Vatshnava Sects tlirough many vicissitudes of 
thousands of years. The Prartliana Samaj, he declared 
to be the tnie descendant of the Bhagwat Dharma. 

(4) Prophets, Seers, and Heroes. Rana^e’s conception 
of this fourth means of God’s self-revelation has already 
been indicated m what we have said m the previous para- 
graph regarding the samts and prophets. He says . 

“When favoured souls in all times and countries are 
bom, inspired with a prophet’s vision, a poet’s fire, or a great 
preacher’s eloquence, a philosopher’s wisdom, or a martyr’s 
self-surrender, then the vision and the fire and the eloquence 
and the wisdom and the heroism are Divine, i e., special 
gifts of God, and what these favoured men see, feel, and 
teach, and theu: whole hfe, are a special sort of a higher 
and a truer revelation m the only tenable sense of the word. 
All other book revelations aie now mere reflections, and 
bemg, as a matter of course, local and temporary, their value 
is only relative and provisional.”^ 

According to Ranade mcamation or actual assumption 
of human flesh by the Divine Spirit is both an unnecessary 
and an incredible supposition. His assertion is that the 
saints and prophets are favoured men upon whom Gk)d has 
shed His influence with bountiful abimdance, and these men, 
so exalted, mcarnate God’s influence. Ordmary folk can 
open theu heart to that influence and, by absorbmg the 
thoughts of prophet and samt, and chenshmg theu spirit of 
devotion, can experience theu vision and enter mto theu 
peace. 

Ranade’s position, mvolving, as it does, the mediation of 
^ " A Theist's Confession of Faith,” p 272, 
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God 8 grace througb human personalitle*, invites comparison 
with Chrifltlanity For Christian theology asserts that m 
a tmique way the grace of God has been imparted through 
Jesus Christ. It see* in Christ one who in terms of hu ma n 
life, perfectly expressed God. It see* in Christ one who 
so perfectly incarnated the influence of God that feUowahlp 
with Him begets in the soul a faith that opens up God s full 
mv^ unhindered companionship. Rinad© s general con- 
ception of God 8 grace Is similar to the Christian conception 
but, though he very wDllngly acknowledge* that Christ s 
life is a revelation of God, be does not take the step that 
Christian theology has taken regarding Christ s supr em acy 
Nevertheless, wo think that this step is not incompatible 
with his general position. The years to come will dedde 
the issne by the method of taste and see, for the daim 
to supremacy win be weighed in the scale* of that other line 
of revelation which Rinade calls the inner world of man s 
mind. There may be in revelation a point of sublhna 
tlon at which God has drawn peculiarly near to mankind 
and answered the d eep es t longing of the souL The proof 
of that would be found in the response of the univ er sa l 
heart of man. It is a question of bet i* there a religions 
figure who brings folfilment of the spiritnal ycamlngB and 
of the ur gent moral ideal of the human soul is there one 
throngh whom there shines so full and bright a light that 
men become sure of God os Holy and Lovmg and because 
of whom they are able to face U/e with the confidence of 
sons In the Father s nniverse ? Christian theology declares 
with assurance that there Is one auch aupreme figure 
namely CbrisL Rfinade asserts, but with less definiteness, 
that that fulfilment and that blessedness are attainable by 
the hnman soul chiefly through opening mind and heart 
to the influence of prophets and saints. 
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So much for Rana^e’s view of tlie nature of God. Let 
us now see what he thought about tlie impoitant matter of 
the relation between God and man. He asserts that man 
IS entirely dependent upon God. But he guards agamst 
the submei gence of real human individuality, and against 
mating man mere helpless clay in the hands of the Potter, 
by adding two other statements • (1) the human soul is not 
identical with God, but has a distinct though subordinate 
’ existence ; and (2) man’s dependence upon God does not 
destroy the possession by man of “ a measure of free 
agency sufficient to fix tlie responsibihty of his acts on 
him, and to enable him to attxun by elfoit self-conquest.” 

, Theologians have often asset ted that, in relation to 
God, man is a free personal being, and yet in their dis- 
cussion of the soul’s salvation have really denied human 
personahty and freedom. All religions m some way 
regard salvation as a gift horn God. But if God is 
regaided as impartmg salvation by magic means, or by an 
impersonal transference of merit, or by ways that usurp 
the functions of man's rational and moral personahty, then 
man does not stand to God m the i elation of a personal, 
moral bemg.^ 

It is one of the chief ments of Ranade’s theology 
that he conceives God’s action upon human souls m such 
a way that God treats man always -as a pei so?i and never 
merely as a thing. He defines salvation in the following 
words . 

“When the human soul, tried and punfied by self- 
government and resignation, acquires habits which enable 
It, while m the body, or on leaving the body, to escape 
its trammels and its lusts, to enter into more intimate 

* See John Oman’s Gtace and Petsottaltfy for an illuminat- 
ing discussion of this matter, so far as concerns Christian theology' 
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relfltkm with God and realise vividly the hlcssincs of 
God s presen ce and holiness, and recognise Him to be the 
Lord Father and Jttdge, in whose service the scral is 
bound by love and admiration— this consummation of the 
sool is salvation. ” 

As regards the means of salvation, be saya “Mans 
salvation is effected trader God s grace by faith devotion, 
prayer and sabmisalon to God s providence, by the love of 
man and love of God, which tluse instill into oar hearts, 
and by the practice of virtue and piety * 

Now if salvation depends npon faith, devotion, prayer, 
nnd submlssloo to God a providence, it must depend upon 
revelation. For none of these means of salvation conld 
operate, unless in some way God was revealed to the 
souL FaHi requires the apprehensloo of n Being in 
whom the faith can rest Devoiwn requires awareness 
of One whose qualities draw out the heart s loyalty and 
offectioa Pray^ needs the assurance that there is a 
Hearer of prayer SttbmUttm ic t provtdeutt 
implies the notioQ of a Being whose purposes there is 
reason for accepting When, therefore we oak RSnndc, 
How Is God revealed so that naan can put faith and trust 
in Him 7 — his imswer is first of all that there Is In man a 
religious faculty The erlstcnco of that faculty is proved 
by the fact that religious worship has prevafled at all times, 
nr y^ in all countries, nM amnng all races and also by the 
fact that e v ery Individual Is consdoua of his helpless 
dependence upon a mysterious and sublime P ower beyond 
him nnd over htm. Through the revelations of God 
that are obtained from nature, from the inner world 
of the mind, from history and from the lives of saints 
and prophets, there bos token place n gradual and 
^'ATbebtlCoofeBlooof PAltb”p.271 Ibid p 270 
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progressive development of the idea which man’s rehgi- 
ous consciousness has framed of the Power beyond us 
which controls man and the world of matter.” Accordmg 
to Rana(^e’s tlieology, tlien, the saving graces of faith, devo- 
tion, prayer, and submission to God’s providence, are 
implanted m the soul by the revelation to it of God’s 
character. The salvation that he has in view is one that 
respects man’s personahty. In saving human souls God 
' acts not a like a potter fashioning tlie passive clay, but like 
a person helping a person. The grace of God, Ranade 
realises, is a help which saves the soul by leading it to ” fall 
in love with God,” by attracting its faith and devotion 
simply through the revelation of what God zs. 

Ranade’s conviction that the core of true rehgion is 
found m a moral and personal relation between the soul and 
God, IS reflected in the zest with which he traces the paiallel 
betvN'een the Protestant Reformation in Europe and the 
work of the saints and prophets of Maharashtra. The 
Protestants’protest agamst the authority of the priest, and 
agamst monasfacism, and cehbacy, he compares with the 
protest agamst the tyranny of Caste and against an unspint- 
ual reliance on self-mortification, fasts, penances, and 
pilgnmages. The protest against image-worship and saint- 
worship IS paralleled by the condemnation in theory and 
practice of polytheistic worship. The hberation from the 
shackles of Scholasticism and the Latin language is 
paralleled by the hberation from the dominance of Sanskrit. 
And he shows how, m both the reform movements, supreme 
emphasis is placed upon love and faith for the soul’s 
acceptance with God. 

Before tummg from the consideration of Ranade’s 
theological views, we must state his opimon regardmg the 
human soul. He believes that the soul is a spirit and has 
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bein^ by Itself end Is immortal. Bat he does not pretend 
to possess any eccnrate knowledge regarding its n&tnre, or 
its origin, or its destination. He does not claim to know 
whether the soul was created or whether it is co-etemal 
with the Divine Sirfrit. He believes that man s present 
state is a state of probadon or trial, and that according to 
a man s desert will happines or misery be meted out to Mm 
in the next world. But the porticnlar mode of the futnre 
existence, be regards as a mystery of the Insoluble sort 
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R ANAPE and Telang undertook to write a History 
of the Marathas. With this m view Telang made 
a collection of material — a paper embodymg the 
results of his researches being afterwards pubhshed under 
the title of Gleanings from the Mara(ha Chi oniclcs. The 
projected collaboration, owing to Telang’s death, did not 
come about. But Ranade went on to carry out the project 
by himself. Death prevented him also from completely 
fulfilhng the purpose. However, we have from his pen a 
first volume of the History, entitled The Rise of the 
Mat dflid Power, which was pubhshed m 1900. In this book 
Ranade controverts the widely held theory that the nse of 
the Marathas was little more than the outbursting of the 
“ turbulent predatory spirit of the Hmdus of Maharashtra,” 
which had been smothered for a time but broke out when 
the chance offered itself through the contentions among 
the Muha mm adan conquerois — a theory which makes 
the History a haphazard chaos, devoid of moral mterest. 
As against that view Ranade seeks to show that m the 
Maratha history the deep and persistent laws of moral 
cause and effect were powerfully and constantly at work. 
He show^s, for example, what a great part was played m 
the evolution of events by the " saints and prophets of 
Maharashtra.” The rehgious movement of which they were 
the instruments “tended to raise the nation generally to 
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a hlffher level of capacity both of tberacht and action, and 
prepared it, in a way no other nation in India was pCreparcd 
to take the lead in ro-establlshiDif a tmltfid native power in 
the place of forenjn domination.” * 

More than half the book is token np with sketching 
and exidaining the career of that Robert the Bmce of 
Mar§tha history Rfinado makes dear the greatness of 
Sirfifl not only as a wamor bat also as a statesman and 
organiser — a point which provions historians had apparently 
tended to Ignore. His summing np of the man who 
founded the Power from which the rule of India passed 
to the British is os follows 

Religions fervo ttr almost at white beat, bordering on 
the v erge of self-abnegation a danng and od v eu tu rons spirit 
bom of a coofideace that a higher power than man s proteded 
him and his work, the magnetism of superior genios whkh 
binds men together and l^ds them to victory, a rare insight 
into the needs of the times and a ateod^stness of purpose 
whidi no ad ver se turn of fortune could conquer a readhwss 
and resourcefulness rarely met with cither In European or 
Indian history true patriotism which was far in advance 
of the times, and a sense of fustice tempered with mercy— 
these were the sources of the strength that enabled filvBJI 
to sow the seeds of a power which accomplished in the 
hands of his succe ss ors all that be bnd planned out, and 
enabled his race to write a chapter in Indian history to 
some purpose.”* 

In February 1S99 Rftnadc wrote an essay on the 
Mints and Coins of tkt MarSfkd Period and in June, 1900, 
he wrote two papers called. Introduction to the SitMd 
RSfH s and tie PesJkws’s Diartes. In the latter we eco 
how Rfinade rejoiced in the thought that since the old 

• Rise of the VdrJ/>ta Power p J72 
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Records at Poona had now been made available, it would be 
possible to write a histoiy of the people of Maharashtra 
which would not be merely a narration of pohtical events, 
but which would reveal “ the condition of the people, how 
they lived and thrived, the pleasures which amused them, 
their superstitions and their behefs, their morals, their 
manners and their customs.” He declared that the material 
contamed m these State Dianes, which were kept by 
* responsible oiEcers in the Peshwa’s Record OfiSce^ 
“ shed a flood of hght upon the real movements and 
the hopes and fears, the strength and weakness of the 
people for over a century, and for purposes of mstruction 
and guidance, they far outweigh m value the narratives of 
wars and conquests, djmastic changes, and revolutions, 
which take up so much space m our ordinary histones.” ^ 
In the last or Bovibay penod of his career, Ranade’s 
mind was much occupied with two matters which are m a 
sense complementary — the one having its face turned 
towards the Past, and the other towards the Future. The 
one was his research mto the history of Maharashtra, which 
issued m the publication of the histoncal works that we 
have just mentioned, wherem he sought to place before the 
pubhc the nght interpretation of the events in the days of 
Sivaji and the Peshwas. The other was the endeavour 
to secure for the rising generation of Maharashtra what he 
regarded as healthier conditions of Umversity life and a 
better curriculum. 

It was almost a matter of course that when he came to 
reside m Bombay he would take an active part in the 
affairs of the Umversity, for besides the quahfi cation of his 
own teachmg experience, education had always been a 

* Introduction to the Sdtdrd Rdj&'s and the Peshwd's Dianes , 
pp 1 and 2. 
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cause dear to his beart4 He was already a Fellow of the 
Umversityi and now he became closely associated with the 
direction of Its affairs as a member of the Senate and of 
the SjTidicate and as Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

Perhaps his most important work in this connection 
the part he took In bringing the \-cmacalar iangnagea 
back into the University corricnlum. In his own student 
days these languages had on equal place with Sanskrit, and 
be himself took Marathi instead of Sanskrit in the degree 
examination.^ Bat, in 1867 under the inflnence of Oxford 
savants at the Edamtlon Department, and In spito of the 
opposition of weighty men Dr John Wflson and Sir 
Raymond West, the vernaculars were dropped out of the 
camculam. In 1881 agitation was begun for their rdn- 
statement In 1838 and in 1800 motions to iosext the 
vernaculars in the cnmculum tvcfc proposed in the Senate, 
but were defeated. 

In 1801 Ranade took the matter up personally lib 
idea was to get one \*cmactilar book prescribed nlongsklc 
of the Sanskrit, Persian and other classical languages. In 
hb spccrii before the Senate he argued that It would not 
at all encourage caste or rel^ous differences, and he 
ndlcaled the notion that it wouW be any serious burden 
on the students to ha\*e to read a single book and Trrile 
a few lines in the language that they wer e spcaldng day 
and night ot home with tbeir parents, wives, brothers, and 
sUlers, He nbo urged that Just ns a person who cannot 
speak EngUih cannot nghtjy be called an Englishman, so 
one who cannot speak GularJiti cannot be called n man of 

' KJii'le Waj, hfracTfr ittaljriog lo 1SC3-4 with tbo 

b-Tp of a pHrate tcToT \Vc nUyid^atVt bne «n ■ nutfrr erf hurfr-t 
•Lit lie hid 10 1*153 mid« •otsv itulf trf Lalls grit loir the Irogth erf 
rrxha?: Crtir ial Jl'rist 
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Gujarat, nor one who cannot speak Marathi, a Maratha, and 
so with Hindi and Kanarese. Ranade’s proposal was 
approved by the Faculty and the Syndicate, but the Senate 
turned it down. In 1898, he again introduced his verna- 
cular resolution. This time he prepared the way by 
writing five articles, which were pubhshed in the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Joioiial and in TJie Times of India, 
regarding the advance of Maraflii hterature. His object 
was to demonstrate that there were sufficient books m the 
language to justify its mclusion in the degree curriculum. 
He showed that there were, by general consent, 60 suitable 
books. The Syndicate appomted a Committee, consisting 
of Ranade, Rev Dr. Mackichan, and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
to mquire into the matter, and on its favourable repoi t, it 
was deaded that the vernaculars should be included m the 
M.A. cumculum. This decision was made a few weeks 
after Ranade’s death. 

The health of the students was another matter which 
arrested Ranade’s attention. It was a subject that had, 
during the previous ten years, been frequently discussed in 
the newspapers. When Ranade decided to move in the 
matter, he acted with his customary thoroughness, sending 
out letters to 400 persons and askmg them to call meetings 
m their respective areas to have the matter discussed. 
He received 140 rephes. Thus havmg taken the opmions 
of graduates, and having inquired mto the students’ 
condition of hving, and having carefully examined the 
mortahty statistics, he came to the conclusion that the 
causes of the premature death of students were poverty 
and the heavy weight of the studies. Dr. Bhandarkar had 
also made a careful mvestigation of the matter, but his 
conclusion was that the high prevalence of premature 
death among the students was to be attributed to Hindu 
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todal cooditkms. The dlSerence of opinion Issued in a 
news p aper duel between the two celebrated protBffolilats, 

In 1895 Rftna^e made an cndeavonr to get the weight 
of studies lessened for the students. At that time candi 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts were required to 
pass two other ezaminations in addition to the Final 
Examination. Ranade proposed (1) that there should be 
only one Intermediate Examination, and (2) that a student 
who obtained 45 per ceoL of marks in a subject at bis first 
sitting shonld be exempted from re-examination in that 
subject. In sapport of his case Ranade made a detailed 
statistical comparison with the practice of many other 
Universities, showing thereby that there was no need for 
more than hoc examinations, and also that the vnlne of the 
examioatioa would not snffer by allowing the principle of 
the department pass. On the vote, however both hJs 
motioos were defeated. But he bad the satlsfactloo of 
seeing the idea adopted for tbe District Pleaders Exami 
nation, and hod be lived another score of years be 
would have seen the Bombay University adopt both his 
proposals. 

Conscious as ho was of the indastrial needs of Indio, 
Rfinade came to Bombay very keen upon the development 
of technical educatkm. He was appointed to the Advisory 
Committee which was formed to make arnmgcinent 
regarding the expenditure of 30 lakhs which N J Tata 
had donated for the purpose of Industrial education. 
Rfinade fitmg himself into the work of that committee 
with oU the vigonr of his intenigence a nd his enthusiasm. 
The outcome of the committees work was the Tala 
Indastrial Research Institute, at Bangalore. 

We may quote here an impr ess ion which a for m e r Vke- 
ChanccUor of Bombay University ifr Justice Candy, has 
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left us regarding Ranade’s influence m the University 
Courts. He says . 

“ In my capacity as Chairman of the Syndicate, experi- 
ence of Ranade’s work was constantly coming before me. 
When any awkward question came forward, at once every- 
one’s eyes would turn m the direction of Ranade. There 
was no other who could show the way out of a difficulty 
hke him, and we all used to regard him as our guru. For 
saying this no one will charge me with exaggeration. 
Whatever the trouble and whoever the person m difficulty, 
Ranade would never turn a deaf ear — that was certain. 
He had the patience of the samts, he was entirely free from 
guile or hypocrisy, and everyone was spontaneously drawn 
to him.” ^ 

^ Translated from the Mar&lhl as quoted tn Phdfah's 
Ufit" P 580 
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CLOSING MONTHS 

I N 1895 Rfina^e 8 physical constitution bccan to break up. 
From then onwards hla health was always uocertaid and 
tended to become worse each successfvo year When 
battling with hla ill-health, ho used to co to the hills at 
Lopfivla, Matherftn, or Mahfibledwar or to the sea-aido at 
Bandra. Instead of resting qtiletly at these places, however 
bo would work hard £rom ten till four studying and 
writing and dealing with his Imroeoso correspondence. 
If Mrs. R anode protested, his defence was that for him 
killing time was not resting When he was at Mnhfiblrf- 
war in the hot weather of 1899 he got sunstroke, and for 
a fortnight his memory was seriously affected. BJs weak 
eye-sight and poor health led bhn in these latter years to 
employ one or two students to read aloud to him and to 
write to his dictation. One of the students who thus 
became intimate with Rllnade was V G Kale. Ho Is now 
wcD known in India for his writings on Economic*, and for 
his work in the Conoefl of Slntc and on Ibo Tariff Board- 
three forma of activity that his old master would have 
rc}oiccd to see. 

As the year 1899 wore on, Mrs. Rfinnde noticed in her 
husband a growing fadiff eren ce to worldly nffolrs. She 
would SCO him holding a book or a paper In his hand 
while his mind was evidently ftir away considering some 
other thing The omvspapcr accounts of politiail, social, 
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Closing Months 

and industrial activibes did not appear to interest him so 
intensel 3 ’' as formerlj'. He seemed fiequently to be 
absorbed in spmtual meditation. The keen eye of his wife 
noticed also tliat he was deliberately regulating: his eating 
and drinkmg. When questioned on the matter he would 
pretend not to hear and, if possible, would avoid answer- 
ing. Mrs. Ranade tried to mduce him to eat more by 
puttmg before liim tempting fniits and favourite dishes, 
but in vam. When she plaintively suggested that the 
reason must be that she had not cooked the food mcely, 
he would reply, “ It is perfectly good, but why should 
we eat just because a thmg is good ? We must observe 
some moderation m our eatmg.” On one such occasion, 
after asserting that a. man ought to aim at decreasing the 
power of the ammal in him and at mcreasmg the power 
of the Divine quahties, and that the only way to do so was 
by development of self-control, he said : 

“ If we assert that we are parts of God, then should not 
His quahties appeal in us from day to day ? There are 
supenor blessed mortals who exercise complete self-control, 
but such perfection is beyond us who are immersed in the 
world’s numberless affairs, and whose souls become dis- 
torted by the senses. Nevertheless, we ought to do some- 
thmg, m proportion to what little strength we have.” ^ 

Watchmg her husband carefully, Mrs. Ranade discovered 
that he was never takmg more than thirty-two mouthfuls 
at each meal. 

In September, 1900, Mrs. Ranade fell ill, and her doctor 
declared that she reqmred to undergo an operation. 
Ranade counselled her to wait a httle and try the effect of 
medicines. She was much perplexed about the matter, as 


^ Mrs Ranade, p 265 
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she dnJ not want to brioj: cddiUoniJ ^rotTy npon her 
busbaod while hfa own health vnu so precarious. How 
cvtT she became much worse, and one day R£oado had to 
be sumraoiicd harrlcdly from the Court. Two other 
doctors who were consulted also advised operation, and 
Ranade was persuaded to consent, tboaffb he pointed out 
to his wife that even without It she would still be able to 
CO about the house and lapcrmleod evcrythlnc could be 
lifted out to the camacc for drives, and could enjoy rcodlnc 
and writioc and he asked her why she should uecdleoly 
take her life in her bands, RSnaOe had not slept ot all on 
the niebt of that day when his wife s condition bad caused 
him to be hurriedly called from the Court. She beard 
him on the other side of the partition toralnc from side to 
aide ultcrlnc Ram, Rfim In o dejected voice and four 
or fire times she was aware of him steallnc np to her bed 
to we If she were aslee p on which ocosions she always 
felcned to be slceplnc Acaln, on the nlcht piwious to 
the operation, be did not sleep at all 

Mrs, Rinade tells ns what her own reflections were on 
the niebt before the opcraljon, and they afford us some 
inlercslioc aUoUchU, She imnemed what the effect 
woull be on RRnade If she srere to die on the morrow 
He was unaocujiomcd to look after his own more private 
affairs, and had come to rely upon her crently for his 
personal convenlencn. He did not like treatment or 
altenlion from any one Imt benelf— In the matter of 
tbeservir? of meals atlrufnblration of medicines massac 
Ire of boly artl bearhctc. TVotljer folk In the hnuschoM 
were careful end interested but they did not understand 
him tti «h did. cr>I Ms reserve wouM presmt him 
fnmi Icttio*. ih'mi miniitcr to him as she bail d kk 
JI i rernTf be eras blrrsclf In stKh piv'T brallh lint It 
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seemed a special pity she should be taken away just then. 
She r^ected on the happmess and the glory that 
had fallen to her, thiough her marriage. It was true 
God had demed them the supreme earthly happmess of 
havmg children, but both of them accepted that without 
dejection or complaint, filled up the lack m other ways, and 
rejoiced m the state m which they were. With a becoming 
modesty she thought how, except for the fact that she was 
of good family, there was nothing to fit her for mamage 
with Ranade — no beauty, no talents, no knowledge. It was 
only through God’s gracious favour that there had been 
given to her the happmess of so blessed a hfe union, and 
she had hardly thought of the possibility of its commg to 
an end.^ 

The operation was successfully perfoimed, and three 
weeks after it, they deaded to go off to Matheran. The 
doctor, hearmg of this mtention, said that Mrs. Ranade 
must on no account be moved for a fortnight more. So 
Ranade, who was badly needmg a hohday, went off alone, 
at his wife’s urgent msistence. 

Already in the month of August, the disease, pseudo 
angvua pectons, which m the end caused his death, had laid 
firm hold upon him Its chief symptom was a spasm of 
the heart, a kmd of muscular cramp, that came on regularly 
about 10-30 every mght, and that lasted for 15 oi 20 
mmutes. The spasms ceased on the night before Mrs. 
Ranade ’s operation, but ten days or so after he had gone to 
Matheran, his wife was distressed to get a letter teUmg her 
that the old trouble had begun agam, and the next day she 
set out to jom her husband. They letumed to Bombay at 
the end of the hohday, and he was able to carry on with his 


^ Mrs Ranade, 3j((i<^uf| pp 285-6 
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usual work and occupations, thongb there was constantly 
p re sen t the shadow of these nightly sckures. 

Rfiaade asked the doctors what his disease was called 
but be got no satisfactory an swer and ho began to think 
that they were deliberately refraining from telling him 
He therefore, resolved to find out for himself, and in some 
books obtained from the Medical College he Identified his 
Symptoms and made himself familiar with all the details of 
his disease. At first be showed an anxious interest fa his 
Illness and talked mndi about it. But from the month of 
October onwards he seems to have attained to an attitude 
of Stoic Indifference, Ho seems to have resolved that what 
ever happened he would CDdoro quietly and, os far ns possi 
ble, kt no one see his sufferfag When pain was specially 
severe, he used merely to ask for massage or for foments. 
Only on his bed would be let himself go a little and would 
moon os he turned from tide to tide. Though be kitew 
from the medical books the serious nature of his malady, be 
did not allow his outward conduct to be affected. But he 
could not prevent the sympathetic RamfibSI from sensing 
the ihndow and her tender heart was melted with pity 
and apprehension so that daDy she wept over IL 

The doctor advised Rfiaade to rest much, and the hooM 
folk pressed this advice on him. But he did not follow it. 
He would keep reading and writing constantly all day He 
seemed resolved that not a moment of his reroalnteg time 
must be lost 

On 24th November 1900 fa the FrimJI Cowasjf 
Institute, at Bombay RiLoade unveDed the portrait of 
Dadibbfil NaorojL On that occasion be made bis last 
public speech. After describing the virtnes of the Grand 
Old Man of the Indian political movement, he said In 
the modem conditions of life the India that Is to be bom 
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will have no loom for mere distinction of race, creed, 
colour. " We aspire all of us to be Indians first and Indians 
to the last over eveiy other condition which has separated 
us so long and made a umted India impossible.” After 
saying somethmg of the penods of Conquest and Con- 
solidabon under the British Government he continued, 
“ We are m the third condition of Reconciliation or 
Reconstruction, and for that condition Dadabhai has done 
his proper duty. The India of the past we can never hope 
to revive, but the India of the future it is for us to shape 
and to fashion.”^ While fimshing tlus address, he had 
one of his seizures, but he leant on a post that was behind 
him, and as the attack passed off in a few mmutes, his 
audience never knew of it. 

In December, 1900, he was eagerly anticipating the 
Social Conference at Lahore, for which he had wntten a 
paper entitled, “Vaashtha and Vishvamitra.” But his 
heart spasms had been gettmg worse, and it was with very 
great regret that, on the day before they were to set out, 
he gave way to the msistence of his friends and decided to 
obey the doctor’s advice not to go to the Conference. Pen 
and paper were brought and Ranade wrote a telegram to the 
effect that he would not be able to be present that year. He 
read to the company what he had written, and told them 
that for eighteen years there had been no mtermission 
m his attendance — and his^ voice was thick and his eyes 
were filled with tears as he spoke. He found comfort, 
however, in the thought that two such able followers as 
Gokhale and Chandawarkar, were ready to bear forward 
the banner that he had so long earned. 

Two days afterwards Ranade went off to Lonavla. 

* Phatak, P 591 
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There he read and wrote, worlanc on a collection of 
Dhanna SSstra Texts useful for Hindu Ldw and 
en essay for C. Y CblgtSma^d s boo^ on Sodol 
Reform. He stayed for ten days, his health gettlnff 
steadily worsa On retunnnc to Bombay at the bejinnlne 
of January be wrote to the High Court asking for six 
mouths leave of absence, and ha told Ramfibil that at the end 
of it ho Intended to retire. On the 14th alarming symptoms 
developed, but on the momlog of the 16th he felt specially 
dear-beaded and said that the doctor need not make his 
usnal visit that day In the evening be had a drive and a 
walk In company with his wife and his half brother On 
returning home he received a wire intimating the death of 
a friend, and his comment, after e xpr e ssi ng his r egret at the 
loss, was. What a happy death It is to die while one is 
working The time before the evening meal was passed 
In dictating a num ber of letters, and in discussing with 
some visitors the preparations for a forthcoming widow 
remamage. After supper his aister sang for him tome 
of his favourite verses from the PrnrthanS Samfij hymn- 
book and then he settled to read a chapter of Justin 
II Carthy e History cl Onr Orm Ttmts which together with 
the Upanishada and Mfloers History ol Christianity had 
been his latest stodies. Soon however the nightly spasm 
came on, this time with such e x tre m e severity that R&nade 
cried out, Better come death than the endurance of this 
pain. As the sekure did not pass off a doctor who Jived 
nearby was hastily summoned and bo at once saw that 
this time Rfiuade was beyood the power of human aid. A 
quarter of on hour after the soburo began, with his head 
resting upoQ his wife s shoulder ho passed away 

When the news of hh death spread over the land a very 
real sense of loss r.*as fell among high and low rich and 
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poor. The great concourse of people of different races, 
castes, and creeds who joined m the funeral procession was 
eloquent of the high esteem in which he had been widely held. 
The body with proper ceremony was given to the flames m 
the burning ghat at Bombay, and the ashes were consigned 
to the Tnvepi at Allahabad, where the Ganges, the Jamna, 
and the Saraswati mmgle their waters. 

So passed a great patriot and a great social servant. 
So passed a leader who, if he wrought no sensational 
dehveiance for his Israel, yet by his wise, many sided, and 
frmtful activities laid broad and deep foundations for the 
structure of freedom. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta once said that 
he measured the greatness of England not by her matenal 
strength but by her abihty to produce men of such mtellec- 
tual grasp and wide moral sympathies as Lord Ripon and 
Major Banng. We for our part close this book with the 
thought that India’s greatness may well be measured by 
the fact that she could produce a Mahadev Govmd 
Ranade. 
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